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AMERICAN INDIAN GRAMMATICAL CATEGORIES 
E. Sapmr anp M. SwapDrEsH 


The first part of this article, up to and including the example sentences, was written by 
Sapir; the analysis of the sentences and what follows was written by me. Sapir must have 
begun the writing in 1929, just before his field trip to the Navaho, as suggested by the fact 
that a Sarcee example is used in the typescript while a handwritten note, evidently added 
later, gives the Navaho equivalent. Surely the Navaho and not the Sarcee would have 
been given if the paper had been composed after the summer of 1929. In completing the 
article, I have tried to follow Sapir’s general plan as indicated in the early part of the paper 
and in a few handwritten notes (see p. 111) attached to the typescript. In matters of detail 
I have not attempted to reproduce what Sapir might have written. Nevertheless I hope 
that my contribution may be of value by supplying data that otherwise might have to be 
sought in a number of scattered sources. 


M.S. 


Few people realize that within the confines of the United States there is spoken 
today a far greater variety of languages—not dialects, not slightly divergent 
forms of speech, but fundamentally distinct languages—than in the whole of 
Europe. We may go further. We may say, quite literally and safely, that in 
the state of California alone there are greater and more numerous linguistic 
extremes than can be illustrated in all the length and breadth of Europe. Such 
a group as German, French, Irish, Polish, Lithuanian, Albanian, Greek, Basque, 
Turkish, Hungarian, Finnish, and Circassian—to list European forms of speech 
with maximum distinctness—exhibits a lesser gamut of linguistic differences, as 
regards both phonetic elements and peculiarities of structure, than an equal 
number of languages that might be selected from among those spoken in 
California. 

Needless to say, it is to the aboriginal languages of America that we have 
reference. Whether theseall stem from a common origin or not—and we have as 
yet little tangible evidence that they do—, they now present the most bewildering 
diversities of form. They are at once the delight and the despair of the linguistic 
student. It is saddening to reflect that many of them, doomed to extinction, 
may never be adequately recorded for want of a sufficient number of properly 
trained investigators. But we already know enough to be able to define some of 
the fundamental problems of American Indian linguistics. And we have the 
right to say that a small and devoted band of students, working far from the 
market place of science, have already rescued so much of these exceptionally 
difficult languages that general linguistic theory would be quite a different thing 
without their labors. It would be difficult to overestimate the value of these tech- 
nical and seemingly detached studies for an eventual philosophy of speech. They 
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have something of that apparent aloofness from, yet uncanny, subterranean rele- 
vance to, the psychology of thought and of patterned expression that a purely theo- 
retical branch of mathematics possesses in relation to concrete physical problems 
which one would imagine to be safely beyond its reach. All forms of linguistic ex- 
pression are reducible to a common psychological ground, but this ground cannot 
be properly understood without the perspective gained from a sympathetic 
study of the forms themselves. 

It is clear at the outset that we have no right to speak of American Indian 
grammatical categories. The languages of our natives differ too much to make 
it possible to speak of the general presence or absence of particular categories. 
All our well-known types of formal patterning in speech can be illustrated in aborig- 
inal America, and some that are not at all or not so well known to us, but there is 
hardly one that can be said to be universal. Certain American languages, like 
Chinook, recognize gender of a type that is not dissimilar to the masculine, fem- 
inine, and neuter of our classical tongues, but in a much larger number such 
distinctions are entirely wanting. An equivalent classification into animate and 
inanimate nouns is fairly wide-spread, particularly among the languages of the 
Algonkian stock. 

Plurality of the noun is often expressed with as necessary a particularity as in 
English or French, but frequently there are no true plurals. Sometimes it is 
the verb rather than the noun which is inherently singular or plural. A vague 
idea of this apparently illogical and yet perfectly natural classification may be 
obtained by looking upon such English verbs as to massacre and to troop as in- 
herently plural forms meaning ‘to kill several’ and ‘to run (used of several sub- 
jects)’ respectively. If we think of a sentence like the dog trooped as the factual 
equivalent of the normal sentence the dogs ran, the plurality of the noun being 
ignored while the complementary plurality of action, which we habitually ignore, 
is selected for explicit grammatical expression, we shall be able to get an approxi- 
mate feeling for the idiom of inherently plural verbs. In many American lan- 
guages what seems at first sight to be a true plural of the noun turns out on 
closer analysis to be a distributive. In such a language, say Nootka or 
Tsimshian, both spoken in British Columbia, the word houses of the English 
sentences I have many houses and I have houses at the point and up on the hill 
would not necessarily be rendered in the same way. In the former case Nootka 
might quite readily content itself with the absolute or singular form of the noun, 
leaving the logical plurality of the concept to be inferred from the inherent sig- 
nificance of the word for ‘many.’ In the latter case, however, it would be more 
idiomatic to employ a reduplicated form of the noun, expressing distribution, 
for the reference is not to a mere plurality of houses but to their presence at 
different points of space—some here, some there. 

In the expression of case too there is a great variety of usage in America. 
While certain languages, like Yokuts and Wintun in California, possess syntactic 
and local cases that are analogous to the cases of the older Indo-European lan- 
guages, many other American languages, perhaps the majority of them, are as 
innocent of cases as modern French. The relations expressed by the nominative, 
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accusative, genitive, dative, and other analogous forms are naturally somehow 
provided for in these languages, just as they are provided for in French or in 
English. One method is the use of syntactic particles, like our of or to; word 
order is sometimes important, as in English; or various other morphological 
devices may be employed which make case affixes quite superfluous (the genitive 
relation, for instance, may be rendered with the help of possessive pronominal 
elements, as in Chinook, which expresses our English the man’s house by the-man 
his-house). Where case elements are found, they do not necessarily correspond 
exactly to classical usage. Thus, the familiar contrast of nominative and ac- 
cusative, or subjective and objective, is replaced in Eskimo by one between 
absolutive and ‘subjective,’ the former being used when the noun is in an ob- 
jective relation or is the subject of an intransitive verb, while the latter at once 
defines the genitive relation and the subject of a transitive verb. 

Needless to say, the variations of morphology are just as far-reaching in the 
verb as in the noun. To take the category of tense as an example, there are 
American languages that are very particular about temporal discrimination 
(Wishram, a Chinook dialect, has no less than four preterits, which differ in the 
remoteness of the time from the moment of speaking), while others seem hardly 
to worry about so fundamental a distinction as that between present and past 
(in Takelma, for instance, an obscure but most interesting language of south- 
western Oregon, the future is carefully distinguished in both stem form and 
pronominal affixes from the present, but the latter tense is really an ‘aoristic’ or 
indefinite tense which may apply equally well to the present or past). 

It is obviously impossible in the face of such variety of structure to write 
about American Indian languages in general terms. It will be far more profitable 
to take up a few concrete instances and to analyze them with some care. What I 
propose to do in the remainder of this paper is, first, to see how a very simple 
English sentence is structurally transformed in its rendering into some half 
dozen selected languages of the American aborigines. In this way we shall 
gain a livelier idea of the realities of American Indian linguistic study and, at 
the same time, we shall learn how plastic a process is linguistic expression in 
itself. And, secondly, I shall draw attention to a few important grammatical 
categories that are either not expressed at all in languages nearer home or are 
expressed only fragmentarily or by implication. 

The English sentence he will give it to you may be expressed as follows 
in Wishram, a Chinookan dialect of the region of the Dalles, on the Columbia 
river; in Takelma, an extinct or all but extinct language of southwestern Oregon; 
in Southern Paiute, a Shoshonean language of the semi-desert country north of 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado; in Yana, which is spoken, or was until re- 
cently, by a handful of Indians |in the upper drainage of the Sacramento in north- 
eastern California; in Nootka, which is spoken on the west coast of Vancouver 


1 Also called ‘absolute’ and ‘relative.’ See, for example, William Thalbitzer, Eskimo, 
Handbook of American Indian Languages, Bulletin 40, Bureau of Am. Ethnology, part 1, 
p. 1016. M.S. 
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Island; and in Navaho, an Athabaskan language of northwestern New Mexico 
and northeastern Arizona: 
Wishram: atimlida < a-¢-i-m-l-ud-a will-he-him-thee-to-G1 VE-will 
Takelma: ?dspink < ?6k-t-rpi-nk (s < ktzx by regular contraction) 
WILL’GI VE-to-thee-he:or-they-in-future 
S. Paiute: mayavaaniaak’aya’mi < maya-vaania-aka-aya-’mi 
GIVE-will-visible-thing-visible-creature-thee 
Yana: ba-Jamasiwa?numa < ba*-fa-ma-si-wa-?numa 
ROUND‘THING-away-to-does‘or-will-done-unto-thou‘in-future 
Nootka: ?oyi:?a-ghate?ic < 0?-yi:-?a-gh-?at-e?ic 
THAT-give-will-done‘unto-thou-art 
Navaho: neido?4:t < n-a'-yi-diho-?4t 
thee-to-transitive-will-ROUND’THING’IN-FUTURE 


* * * * 


In the above examples hyphens show the formal analysis, and a schematic ele- 
ment-by-element translation gives a general idea of the notional structure. 
The stem is marked by small caps in the translation. 

In these six languages, selected for grammatical variety, we find not only 
differences in the order and organization of the meaningful elements but also 
in the matter of what notions are included along with the main content. It 
may come as @ surprise to some readers to find references to ‘round thing’ and 
‘visible,’ since our original sentence did not specify the nature or the location of 
the thing given. These are details that had to be added for natural translation 
in essentially the same way as supplying for French the gender of the object 
(le or la) and the general social setting of the statement (te or vous). We have 
concretized the object as a stone: of masculine gender in Wishram, inanimate in 
Southern Paiute, and of round-object classification in Yana and Navaho. 

For some of the languages we had to decide whether to ignore or insist on the 
sex and number of the third-person subject. For example, in Takelma, third- 
person verbal endings make no sex or number distinctions. We could have 
shown the number by adding an independent personal pronoun, ?d°k for the 
singular; to show both the sex and the number, we would have had to use a 
concrete nominal expression like ‘male-person one’ (t?7:?-ld-pha mi:?s). How- 
ever, this would have put a great deal of emphasis on these details. It would 
be comparable to amplifying our undifferentiated English second person refer- 
ence to read he will give it to just you yourself, a man. 


2 My reason for selecting these six languages is partly that they well illustrate differences 
of structure, partly that they happen to be languages with which I have had some first- 
hand acquaintance in the field. E. S. 

Of the phonetic symbols, the following may need explanation: # for voiceless lateral 
spirant, A for voiceless lateral affricate, ’ for glottalization; grave accent in Takelma for 
stress with falling pitch, acute for stress with high or rising tone; in Navaho unmarked 
syllables are low-level in pitch, acute sign is for high-level pitch. M.S. 
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These considerations serve to emphasize a basic fact of language and speaking, 
namely, that no language response can be separated from the contextual pattern 
in which it occurs. Since languages differ in the way their forms are affected 
by concrete details, one cannot translate from one to another without constantly 
referring back to the context. In the process of translation, one must sometimes 
add details that are ignored in the first language and sometimes omit details 
that are definitely specified in the first. 

Quite in contrast to the Takelma stands Wishram with a gender system that is 
reminiscent of English, recognizing masculine and feminine and neuter; how- 
ever, in detail it is more on the order of Russian or German, since the classifica- 
tion of animals and objects is arbitrary. Differentiation into animate and 
inanimate classes is illustrated in Southern Paiute which combines this dichotomy 
with that of visibility, indicating whether the entity can or cannot be seen from 
the standpoint of the action’s main setting. 

Still another kind of classification is that of shape, reflected in the Yana and 
Navaho examples. However, it is the verb-stem and not the pronoun that is 
involved. Both of these languages, tho genetically unrelated and structurally 
very different, happen to coincide in treating our notion of giving as a handling 
operation involving an object classified as long, round, sheet-like, etc. The 
bare stem refers to any kind of movement of the given type of object, and the 
affixes define the movement. In Yana, one says that a round thing is moved 
away from someone and to someone else, expressed by the subject and object. 
The Navaho speaks of handling (indicated by the transitive element) a thing 
to or for someone. 

An interesting phenomenon illustrated in our material is the use of zero forms 
for expressing one of the grammatical categories in a set. The Navaho has no 
specific element for the third person subject, but it is nonetheless definitely im- 
plied by the absence of any first or second person element. ‘The same is largely 
true in Yana and Nootka, but the fact does not appear in our examples because 
of the passive formation used. For third-person object, zero forms are even 
more common. 

Case relations, differentiating giver and gift and receiver, are found expressed 
in our six languages by every conceivable means: by the order of elements, by 
the use of different forms, by relational markers, by relational implications of 
concrete elements. Wishram illustrates three of these methods: The subject 
and object (if third person masculine or feminine) are doubly distinguished, by 
form and by position. The second person object form is the same as the subject 
but the relative position (subject preceding, object following) serves to mark the 
difference. The indirect object, in addition to its fixed position, is clearly marked 
by the relational element -/-, meaning ‘to’ or ‘for.’ Similar indirect-object mark- 
ers, placed either before or after the pronominal element, are found in Takelma 
and Navaho. Also possible are subject and object markers, tho they are not 
illustrated in our example sentences. It may be interesting to add the Yokuts 
for he will give it to you, showing an object representing the recipient, and a loca- 
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tive for the gift (third person subject is normally omitted); the meaning is, as 
it were, ‘will present thee at (or with) it.’ 
ma-m wa'n-en ta*-ni THEE-Obj. GIvE-will THAT-at 

Passive signs, in Yana and Nootka, constitute another type of relational ele- 
ment helping to distinguish between the actor and the affected entity. In the 
case of Yana the use of the passive is entirely formalized, since it is the only 
method ever used for a third person acting upon a first or second person. In 
Nootka the passive is stylistic: it serves to give greater syntactic prominence to 
' the psychologically important entity. 

A particularly interesting syntactic relation is that between the Nootka stem 
?o- ‘that, that one’ and the suffix -yi: (or -i°) ‘to give.’ The latter element be- 
longs to a class of suffixes known as governing, which stand in a definite relation 
to any stem with which they may be used. The relation with the pronouns con- 
tained in the paradigmatic modal endings is less definite. Thus, the subject 
after the passive could be interpreted either as the recipient or the gift, but the 
stem can refer only to the gift. 

The number of pronominal elements that can enter into the paradigmatic 
complex is three in the case of Wishram and Navaho, two in Takelma and Yana, 
one ordinarily in Nootka, none in Yokuts. Our Southern Paiute form has three 
pronominal elements attached to the verb, but they are loose enclitics that could 
just as readily be attached to some other word in the sentence, replaced by in- 
dependent pronouns, or omitted altogether. Our Yana form, with two pronomi- 
nal elements, could be interpreted either ‘he will give to you’ or ‘he will give you 
(to someone)’; however, in view of the meaning conveyed by the stem, the latter 
interpretation would be possible only if one happened to be talking to a round 
object. Takelma actually has two separate verb themes: ?oku-t- (future ? dk-t-) 
means ‘to give (something) to’ while the irregularly related ?oydn- (future ?déyn-) 
means ‘to give’: The two stems respectively form ?dspink ‘he will give to you’ 
and ?éynzpink ‘he will give you away.’ 

The Southern Paiute example shows some formal ambiguities that may serve 
as a basis for general comment. The different enclitics of third person have 
only one form each and the order in which two of them are joined is determined 
by class (inanimate precedes animate) and not by case relations. For the second 
person, subject and object are different in form but there is no formal distinction 
between direct and indirect object. Thus, from the strictly formal viewpoint, 
our sentence can mean either ‘creature will give thing to thee’ or ‘thing will 
give creature to thee’ or ‘creature will give thee to thing’ or ‘thing will give thee 
to creature.’ In the nature of things and creatures, the first is the most likely 
interpretation. Or, putting it otherwise, it is not likely that the sentence would 
be used in just this form unless the most natural order of events is involved or 
unless the context is such as to indicate clearly the meaning. Southern Paiute 
does not want for alternate and less ambiguous modes of expression. For ex- 
ample, one can say: 
maya-su-aka-’mi marya-vaania 

VISIBLE’CREATURE’ACTING-just-visible‘thing-thee G1veE-will 
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imi-ncuy"a marya-vaania-ak’-aya THEE-to GIVE-will-visible'thing-visible’creature 
maya-su marya-vaania-aka imi-ncwy"a 

VISIBLE‘CREATURE’ACTING-just GIVE-will-visible-thing THEE-to 
In addition to devices shown here, another common method for clearing up 
ambiguities is that of adding elements without changing the ambiguous form. 
The technique is that used in Spanish se la dard a Usted amplifying the ambiguous 
se la dard. 

Our six languages agree with English in showing future time, but there are 
important differences in the over-all scheme of time classification. Nootka has 
two autonomous systems of time categories. Tense is of secondary importance, 
involving two mechanically added elements, for future and past, whose use is 
largely optional. By contrast, aspect is an obligatory category. Every normal 
word (exclusive of relational particles and interjections) requires an aspect 
classification, marked by suffix or internal change or a combination of the two. 
The extensive system of categories includes: durative, inceptive, momentaneous, 
graduative (similar to English progressive), pre-graduative, iterative, iterative 
inceptive. (The form used in our example, ?oyi- ‘give that,’ is momentaneous.) 
Neither tense and aspect have anything to do with the modal paradigms, which 
alone are inflected for person. The Navaho system of verbal categories is es- 
sentially one of aspect, including: perfective, imperfective, iterative, progressive, 
future, optative. Wishram has a pure tense system, including future, present 
and four kinds of past, distinguished according to their remoteness from the 
present. The Takelma system mixes tense and mode, since it includes: aorist, 
future, potential (‘can do so’), inferential (‘evidently does so’), and imperative. 
As points of comparison we may note that the English set of verbal categories is 
largely one of tense and aspect, while the French combines tense and aspect 
and mode. 

Turning now for a moment to formal structure, our examples illustrate very 
nicely the contrast between agglutinative and fusional techniques of expression. 
The Wishram is a remarkably clear-cut example of agglutination, since the 
words are analyzable into elements each of which expresses a single notion. 
The Takelma involves two interconnected fusions, in the stem and in the suffix. 
The stem combines tense-mode with its lexical value, and the endings combine 
tense-mode with person. As expressed in the stem, tense-mode is ambiguous, 
since what we call the future stem is actually used for all categories other than 
the aorist; likewise it is ambiguous in the suffix, since some of the modal forms 
coincide. However, stem and suffix together give an unambiguous expression. 
We can illustrate this with some forms of ‘to give to,’ whose stem-forms are 
?oku-t- for aorist and 7 dk-t- for the non-aorist categories: With endings we have: 

?okuspi ‘gives or gave it to you’ 

? dspink ‘will give to you’ 

? dspi ‘can give to you’ 

? dspik ‘evidently gave to you’ 
It will be seen that the general pattern is comparable to that of the Latin verb. 
Similar fusion is found in Navaho where the vowel and the stem-final consonant 
change to mark the aspects while inflectional prefixes also mark them. Yana 
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stems vary according to voice (ba’- is static or passive, bo’- is the form for causa- 
tive or active transitive). Southern Paiute has consonantic changes, affecting 
a few stems, to mark aspect, but mostly uses mechanical suffixation. Nootka 
has fusion in aspect formation and in modal paradigms. It is interesting that 
prevailingly agglutinative languages, even of polysynthetic type, as are Yana 
and Nootka, may nevertheless employ fusion for certain limited purposes. 

Among the agglutinative languages, there are wide differences in structural 
flexibility. Our sentence can be expressed in Wishram only in the form given 
(except of course that independent pronouns may be used along with it). Within 
the verb, precisely the given affixes and stem must be used and in exactly this 
order. By contrast, Southern Paiute allows a number of different possibilities 
based on the fact that the suffixes of person are loose enclitics that may be in- 
cluded or omitted and, when used, may be added to any word in the sentence; 
independent pronouns may be used in place of or in addition to the enclitics. 
Nootka, also, admits of varying expressions of the same general idea: one has 
the option of passive or active construction, of inclusion or omission of an explicit 
object, of relative synthesis (combining much into one word) or analysis (using 
several words). 

On first seeing our six translations, which all render he will give it to you as a 
single word, the reader could have gotten the impression that all American 
Indian languages are extremely synthetic. Of course, such a generalization does 
not hold true, as may be seen in some of the comments and examples subse- 
quently brought forward. Certainly synthesis is common among American 
Indian languages, but it would not be easy to judge just how much above average 
they are in this trait. Incidentally it may be observed that, by usual criteria 
of independence of elements, the French verb might be regarded as synthetically 
constructed: il te la donnera could just as well be written itladonra, emphasizing 
its structural similarity to Wishram. 

We have by now demonstrated the considerable variety that exists among 
American Indian grammatical categories. It is safe to say that any grammatical 
category to be found elsewhere in the world is sure to have a near analog some- 
where in the native languages of the new world. And surely there are no ex- 
clusively Am»rican traits that are not to be found anywhere else. This does 
not mean it is impossible to generalize in any way upon American Indian gram- 
matical categories. There certainly seem to be features that are to a significant 
degree less common or more common in America than elsewhere. Thus, some 
general characterization in terms of relative scarcity or frequency should be 
possible but must be made with consideration and caution. In the present 
paper, we do not attempt to go beyond a general examination of the problem.’ 

One important negative fact should be evident even from this brief survey, 
namely, that there is nothing that can be seriously called ‘primitive’ about these 
languages. True, we had to bring in some grammatical categories in our trans- 
lations that were not present in the English, but these categories are neither 


* Sapir has shown how such matters can be treated in his paper, The Problem of Noun 
Incorporation in American Languages, Am. Anthropologist N.S. 13.250-82 (1911). M.S. 
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more nor less necessary, from the standpoint of absolute logic, than a gender 
classification. True also that some English categories are ignored in other 
languages. This does not prevent them from expressing all sorts of ideas with- 
out undue ambiguity, and they have sufficient expressive means to eliminate 
ambiguities when necessary. It would be naive to imagine that any analysis 
of experience is dependent on pattern expressed in language. Any concept, 
whether or not it forms part of the system of grammatical categories, can be 
conveyed in any language. If a notion is lacking in a given series, it implies a 
difference of configuration and not a lack of expressive power. 
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Navaho: E. Sapir and H. Hoijer, Navaho Texts, William Dwight Whitney Linguistic 
Series (1942); Berard Haile, A Manual of Navaho Grammar (St. Michael’s, Arizona 1926). 

American Indian structural variety: H. Hoijer and others, Linguistic Structures of Native 
America, number 6, Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology (1946). 


SAPIR’S NOTES 


[These are the jottings found attached to the unfinished typescript. They may be of 
interest in showing points Sapir planned to include in the discussion. ] 

Adequacy of expression in America. Naiveté of imagining that any analysis of experi- 
ence is dependent on pattern expressed in language. Lack of case or other category no 
indication of lack functionally. Given situation A ...N, expressed as A; . . . Ni symboli- 
cally in which there is no one to one correspondence. Absence of member C; simply means 
difference of configuration, not lack of C. 

In any given context involving use of language, lang. response is not to be split up into 
its elements grammatically nor sensorimotorly but kept as unit in contextual pattern. 
Each unit has its own relatively autonomous pattern. 

Orientation as to psychological interest (Nootka) ...nouns—verbs. 

Verbal categories of tr.:intr., act.:stat. (Yana method). 

Importance of aspects in America: Nootka, Paiute. 

Polysynthetic tendency: Nootka, Yana. 

[The notes also include two of the variant translations, the first and third, mentioned in 
the discussion of S. Paiute. ] 

[Variant translations for Nootka, with analysis added by M. S.:] 

?0-yi--?a-qh-ma_ so-t-il THAT-ONE-give-will-does THEE-to 
hin-i-- (same form with empty stem hin- instead of pronominal stem 70-). 
(Sapir’s Sarcee translation:] na-ya-yi-na-?a. 
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NOTE ON ORTHOGRAPHY 


I have departed from Sapir’s original writing in several details, most of them in accord- 
ance with his own later usage and recommendations: &, j, 4 for t8, dj, tt; double vowels in- 
stead of length sign in Southern Paiute; omitting indication of voiceless vowels in 8. Paiute 
(voicelessness is positionally determined, applying to odd-numbered vowels before pt k cs 
and to final vowels of polysyllables); omitting accent mark in S. Paiute (it falls on second 
syllable of trisyllabic and longer words, on first syllable of short words). In Takelma, I 
have introduced some innovations as a result of my own study of some phonemic problems 
which Sapir pointed out to us: I have treated the aspirates and the glottalized consonants 
as clusters (ph etc., p? etc.) and therefore used p etc. for the simple stop. As to the ac- 
cents, I have adopted two signs after concluding that Sapir’s original rising and high-level 
represent one phonemic type. 

Sapir’s original footnote on phonetics reads: ‘I have simplified the phonetics as far as it 
seemed possible to do so without destroying the essential pattern of the native words.’ The 
wording reflects the time of writing; Sapir could not then count on his anticipated readers, 
anthropologists and linguists, to understand an explicit reference to phonemics. 


MS. 
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LANGUAGE AND MEANING 
STEPHEN DE ULLMANN 


1. The study of meaning is a relatively late growth in modern linguistics. 
Not until 1839, with the publication of K. Reisig’s Vorlesungen tiber lateinische 
Sprachwissenschaft, did it emerge as a separate and self-contained chapter of 
grammar. By that time, all the other traditional branches had long secured 
their established places within the system. Consequently, the position of the 
late arrival is somewhat fluid. Its very name and terminology remain largely 
unsettled. Its relation to some clearly extra-linguistic studies on ‘semantics’ 
is singularly ill-defined. Finally, it has never been properly incorporated within 
the system of linguistic science and has been either ignored, as in most historical 
and comparative grammars, Nyrop being a notable exception, or has been simply 
added on to the traditional subdivisions as a more or less fortuitous accretion. 
Up to some years ago it might have been argued that the work done so far was 
too scanty and the methods too inchoate for a synthesis to be attempted. But 
this argument no longer holds since The Meaning of Meaning has cleared the 
ground and since Stern built his monumental monograph on these foundations. 

A general mise au point of the linguistic side of semantic problems is thus 
overdue, and its first task would be to agree on terminology. As regards the 
name of the new science, some languages compound it from two vernacular 
elements: Dutch betekenisleer, Ger. Bedeutungslehre, Norw. betydningslaere, 
Fin. merkitysoppi, Hung. jelentéstan, etc. English and French, on the other 
hand, have been experimenting with various derivatives of Greek onyalyw: 
semasiology, semantics (backed by the authority of Bréal), sematology, semology 
etc.; other attempts were shortlived, foredoomed to failure. So far, the first 
two in the series seem to have been the most successful rivals. As problems of 
meaning are likely to loom large at the linguistic congresses to come, some settle- 
ment will probably be reached. ‘Semantics’ would seem to be a handier word; 
on the other hand, the extra-linguistic students of meaning seem to have reached 
a fair amount of uniformity in styling themselves ‘semanticists’ and it may per- 
haps prove opportune to reserve ‘semasiology’ for the branch of linguistics 
dealing with meaning. 

The terminological confusion is not confined to the name of the new science. 
Much remains to be done in the way of co-ordinating the terminologies of various 
scholars, which often clash, overlap, or ignore each other. Thus, what Stern 
calls ‘adequation’ and describes as one of the cardinal types of change of mean- 
ing, is viewed by L. R. Palmer as a phase attendant on any sense change. What 
Wundt and his disciples term ‘complicative change of meaning’ is known to the 


1G. Stern, Meaning and Change of Meaning with Special Reference to the English Language, 
Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 1931. On terminology see also A. Carnoy, La science du 
mot, Traité de sémantique (1927), 99 ff.; his terminology is, however, highly artificial 
and has made little impression on others. See also J. R. Firth, The Technique of Seman- 
tics, Proc. of the Philol. Soc. 1936.36-72. 
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vast majority of other students as ‘synesthesia.’ Terminological differences lie 
at the bottom of Ogden and Richards’ unmitigated attack on F. de Saussure, 
for it can be shown, with a modicum of terminological readjustment, that the 
two systems, his and theirs, yield ultimately coextensive semantic results.” 

The latter incident is also a reminder that, in spite of The Meaning of Meaning 
and the formidable array of loose thinking it adduces in the chapter “The Mean- 
ing of Philosophers,’ no general agreement has as yet been reached even about 
the most fundamental terms of semantic study. ‘Meaning’ itself is considered, 
sometimes a mental picture or event, sometimes an associative link between the 
word and what A. H. Gardiner, with appropriate vagueness, calls the ‘thing- 
meant.” The same applies of course to the three factors which constitute the 
meaning of a word. The triangular character of the relationship is generally 
accepted, but the three terms are often named and arranged in different ways.‘ 
For a science which stresses the necessity of knowing what one is talking about, 
it is surely not too much to ask that it should clarify its fundamental concepts 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


2. Relations between linguists and ‘semanticists’ have shaped up so far in a 
somewhat haphazard way. Some semanticists have explicitly stated that they 
have nothing to do with linguistics. Following the criticism levelled at philol- 
ogists in the opening pages of The Meaning of Meaning, Stuart Chase has ex- 
pressed this point of view in unmistakable terms: ‘I looked for the first time 
into the awful depths of language itself—depths into which the grammarian and 
the lexicographer have seldom peered, for theirs is a different business. Gram- 
mar, syntax, dictionary derivations are to semantics as a history of the coinage 
is to the operations going on in a large modern bank.’® On the other hand, if the 
various schools of semanticists—behaviorists, logical positivists, champions of 
the context theory, and other advocates of symbolic logic—claim to be inde- 
pendent of linguistics, they are confident that their theory of signs will annex 
and include the domain of language,® and that such inclusion will ultimately 
redound to the advantage of linguistics proper.’ It is of course impossible to 
establish a watertight partition between the two sciences; we have seen linguists 
(Bloomfield, Jespersen) venturing into the field of symbolic logic, and phil- 
osophers (Biihler) entering the sphere of linguistic methodology. On the other 


2 These problems are discussed at some length in my paper, The Range and Mechanism of 
Changes of Meaning, J.E.G.P. 41.46-52 (1942). See also M. Schlauch, The Gift of Tongues 
(1943), chapter 5. 

*A.H. Gardiner, The Theory of Speech and Language (1932), passim. 

4 For example, W. M. Urban, Language and Reality, The Philosophy of Language and the 
Principles of Symbolism (1939), 109 ff. 

5§. Chase, The Tyranny of Words (London ed. 1938), p. 4. 

* Thus C. M. Morris, Foundations of the Theory of Signs, Int. Enc. of Unified Science I, 
II (1939). L. Bloomfield, in vol. I, no. IV of the same Encyclopedia, tho a professional 
linguist, almost brackets linguistics with logic because ‘it observes how people conduct a 
certain type of discourse.’ 

7 For example R. Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language (1937) p. 8. See on all these 
matters chapters 8-10 of J. R. Firth, The Tongues of Men (1937). 
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hand, recognition of the fundamental difference between the linguistic and the 
‘semantic’ approach, and of the continuing legitimacy of the former, has been 
forthcoming from the semanticists themselves. Britton® has drawn a sharp 
demarcation line between ‘emotive-dynamic’ and ‘informative’ speech. And in 
a recent article, Hofstadter has summed up the dual purpose of language study 
in these words: ‘It appears therefore that problems of the relation between 
language and the extra-linguistic are either problems of objective psychology (when 
language is treated as a form of human activity) or problems of semantics (when 
language is treated as a calculus).’® 

The latter distinction has the merit of putting the whole case in a proper 
perspective. No one can deny that if a theory of signs and symbolization 
worthy of that name can be worked out, language will have to be included in it; 
in fact it may claim pride of place, considering that it represents by far the most 
comprehensive, intricate and flexible code of signs yet devised. On the other 
hand, language is essentially different from practically all other sets of signs. 
The vexed question of the genesis of language—which was once taboo but has 
recently been restored to scientific standing thanks to Jespersen and R. A. 
Wilson—may not be capable of final settlement, but this much is clear: language 
was not created by any ‘contrat social’ and was neither designed nor developed 
as a solely rational instrument of communication. All Aristotelian attempts by 
Scholasticism, Scaligerus, and Port-Royal to reduce grammar to a purely ra- 
tional status and convert her into a handmaid of logic were doomed to failure in 
view of the predominantly psychological character of language phenomena; and 
the issue seemed to have been settled since the year 1856, the date of publication 
of Steinthal’s treatise Grammatik, Logik, und Psychologie. Now, however, fresh 
schools of thought, some of which are aggressively non-Aristotelian,’® have 
raised the same problem, and the answer can again be only the same. If the 
theory of signs, which exists at present only as a rudimentary framework, wishes 
to include language and its derivatives (writing etc.), it must automatically 
divide its field of research into two halves: 1. psychological systems of signs, 
such as language; 2. logico-mathematical systems of signs, such as the calculus." 


*K. Britton, Communication, A Philosophical Study of Language (1939). 

* A. Hofstadter, On Semantic Problems, The Journal of Philos. 35.231 f. (1938); see also 
230 for comments on language as a ‘calculus’ or as a ‘complicated empirical phenomenon.’ 
There is a difference in the way these comments apply to semantics and to syntax. Tho 
the gulf between linguists and philosophers is wide in both fields, it is likely that the bridge 
may ultimately be established more easily with reference to syntax than to semantics. 
Indicative of this is the extensive use of symbolic devices in works like Bally’s Linguistique 
générale et linguistique francaise and Jespersen’s Analytic Syntaz; the latter (97-101) con- 
tains a brief survey of previous attempts in this direction. For the precise meaning of 
semantics and syntax in logistics, see Carnap’s critique of Chwistek’s terminology, op. 
cit. 9, 249. 

10 For instance, Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity, An Introduction to non-Aristo- 
telian Systems and General Semantics 19 f. (The International Non-Aristotelian Library 
1933). 

1! On the relationship between logic and grammar, see O. Jespersen, Philosophy of Gram- 


mar 53-5 and more recently M. M. Bryant and J. R. Aiken, Psychology of English (1940), 
chapter 3. 
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It follows from this bipartition that only those types, or aspects, of a general 
theory of signs are relevant for linguistics which consider symbolisation from 
the psychological angle. Thus, the basic triangle in The Meaning of Meaning 
was suitable as a starting point for Stern’s classification of semantic change, 
because its analysis of the linguistic sign was distinctly psychological, separating 
in fact the referent from its mental image. Again, behaviorism, and Pavlov’s 
experiments with conditioned reflexes, on which behaviorism is based, are 
capable of fertilizing linguistic science, quite irrespective of whether one en- 
dorses the behaviorist interpretation of mind in all its implications;” for be- 
haviorism, whether erroneous or not, is a psycho-biological and not a logico- 
philosophical doctrine. On the other hand, ‘semantics’ are of no help whatsoever 
to the student of language ;they move in a different world, are couched in a jargon 
totally alien to him, and may even prove to be beyond his ken, since he may not 
possess the mental equipment, training, and turn of mind required to understand 
them, except in a diluted and popularized form. 

The irrelevance of these formal theories to empirical language is shown by 
the very fact that there is no room in them for linguistic change, the most funda- 
mental trait of language as an object of historical study. ‘To this the logician 
may rightly retort that his terms of reference are ipso facto in the synchronic and 
not the diachronic field, and that any affinity between his language and that of 
the linguist should be sought in descriptive systems of language signs; or to use 
Saussure’s simile, in the total picture presented by the chessboard at any given 
moment, and not in the vicissitudes thru which any individual pawn passes 
thruout the game. This objection is true as far as it goes, but it overlooks the 
fact that in language no synchronic system is anything like absolutely stable. 
Long-term shifts and changes are at work all the time, desultory deviations from 
the ‘standard’ are constantly trying to assert themselves, tho they meet often 
with vigorous resistance;“ moreover, modifications infiltrate incessantly into 
language during the process of its absorption by the younger generation.“ But 
even if, for the sake of argument, we accept the fiction of an immobile language, 
the intellectual theories can never provide a full explanation of the synchronic 
panorama; they leave out of account the all-important affective aspects, and the 
scarcely less important, tho hitherto largely unexplored volitional side of lan- 
guage.!© Even the language of scientific discourse will resist any such attempt 
at ‘dehydration.’ In its forms of persuasion, emphasis, and dispute, it will draw 
heavily on the ancient stores of rhetoric, however much its users try to conform 
to the canons laid down by Bloomfield or Ogden and Richards. A purely logical 
level can be reached and maintained only if language is abandoned for mathe- 


12 See opening chapter to L. R. Palmer, An Introduction to Modern Linguistics (1936) and 
Firth, loc. cit. 

13 ‘Language is probably the most self-contained, the most massively resistant of all 
social phenomena.’ E. Sapir, Language (1921), p. 220. 

14 Jespersen (Language, chapters 9-10) has shown that a realistic appraisal of the 
speaker’s situation can often enable the linguist to establish the part played by the child 
in linguistic change. 

16 See J. Vendryes on ‘le langage actif’ (imperative, vocative etc.), Le langage 162 ff. 
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matical formulae; and this is in fact what the champions of symbolic logic are 
trying to do." 

The encroachments of semantics on the province of language science have 
raised a fresh and novel problem as regards the place of the latter in the system 
of human knowledge. So far, one thing was clear at least: namely, that lin- 
guistics does not belong among the ‘ideal’ sciences (mathematics, pure me- 
chanics), which operate by deduction from a set of purely axiomatic principles, 
postulates, and definitions, Euclidean, Riemannian, or otherwise, but among the 
‘real’ sciences, which apply the inductive method to empirical subjects. All 
that remained to be settled was its place among the various groups of ‘real’ 
sciences: natural and ‘moral’ on the one hand, descriptive, genetic, and nor- 
mative on the other. Now, however, the sudden appearance on the scene 
of a ‘theory of signs’ may cause us to look back one remove further than even 
Schleicher did. If linguistics, or part of it, should be successfully amalgamated 
into formal logic, it would automatically follow that the study of language, or at 
least part of it, would fall within the orbit of ‘ideal’ sciences. This result is so 
absurd that no semanticist would seriously defend it. It is indeed worth noting 
that Professor Bloomfield (loc. cit.), almost in the same breath with his state- 
ment about the points of similarity between linguistics and logic, defines the 
position of the former as lying between biology on the one hand, ethnology, 
sociology and psychology on the other, half-way between physical and cultural 
anthropology. 

All the foregoing does not mean, of course, that the two branches of study 
cannot have beneficial contacts, and cannot even be profitably pursued by one 
and the same man. The example of Leibniz, who may be considered a pioneer 
in both, should reassure doubters in this respect. Such contacts, however, must 
not lead to confusion on the fundamental issues, least of all in the science of 
semasiology which is in fact the most psychological and least formal of all 
linguistic pursuits. This point will emerge more clearly if we turn to the main 
object of this enquiry: the place which semasiology is to be assigned in linguistics. 


3. The inadequacy of the traditional distinction between phonetics (phonol- 
ogy), morphology, and syntax is revealed not least by the fact that there is no 
way of fitting meaning into the series. Nor can the difficulty be obviated by 
simply appending semasiology to the rest;!” in fact, such an operation would 
make the originally heterogeneous classification yet more incongruous. This, 
however, is not the sole reason for a wholesale revision of the original scheme. 
In spite of the practical advantages of sticking to the time-tested grooves, it 
seems imperative to bring the mapping out of the provinces of language study 
into line with the fundamental types of linguistic signs detected by recent 
methodology. To the best of our knowledge, there are three such ultimate and 
irreducible signs: the phoneme, the word, and the construction or syntagma.'* 

16 See E. Nagel, The Jour. of Philos. 42.617-30 (1945). 


17 See, for example, L. H. Gray, Foundations of Language 144 ff. (1939). 
18 The argument that follows is ‘functional,’ Saussurean in its very essence; my system 
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The phoneme is defined as the smallest acoustico-phonetic unit of speech. ' This 
definition applies equally well to the sound, the difference between the two 
corresponding to that between language, and speech. The word is defined as 
the smallest semantic (that is, meaningful) unit of speech. Finally, the syn- 
tagma is defined as the sign of the relations into which the referents of words, 
enter. In this view, the function of words is the evocation of mental images, and 
that of syntagmas, the evocation of relations between such images. 

Where exactly does meaning come into the picture? Obviously not at the 
phoneme level, since the phoneme is the auditional atom of language, and is in 
itself devoid of meaning; meaning begins with the word, an acoustically higher 
unit than the phoneme. This does not prevent problems of meaning 
from intruding into phonology; in some ways, semantic considerations consti- 
tute, as we shall see later, the very raison d’étre of the new science. Yet it is 
perfectly clear that phonemes do not by themselves contain or carry any mean- 
ing, but only help higher units in the fulfilment of their semantic functions. 

Semasiology makes its full entry into language at the level of lexicology, the 
science of the word; and continues in much the same position in syntaz, the 
science of the syntagma. Thus, there are three subdivisions of language, corre- 
sponding to the three cardinal signs: 


phonology phoneme 
lexicology word 
syntax syntagma 


Of these, phonology is uniform, since it is by definition purely formal. The 
distinction between form and sense, between ‘le signifiant’ and ‘le signifié,’ 
obtains only in lexicology and syntax, cutting each into two equal halves: mor- 
phology, and semasiology. 

To begin with the word. According to what W. M. Urban (op. cit. 66.) calls 
the Saussurean ‘bipolar relation between signifiant and signifié,’ the word is a 
composite mental configuration consisting of: 1. a formal element, a string of 
sounds, which Ogden and Richards term the ‘symbol’ (op. cit. 11.); 2. the mental 
image, the ‘thought or reference’ (ibid.) which the symbol serves to evoke. It 
must of course be made perfectly plain that the symbol calls up, not the thing 
itself, the ‘referent,’ but its mental image; the word ¢éable calls up the mental 
picture of the thing called table, but stands in no direct relation to the table 
itself. 

The relationship between the symbol and the mental picture is one of mutual 
association ; if I think of the thing, I remember the name; if I think of the name, 
I remember the thing. This mutual associative link by which symbol and 





is indebted particularly to that Z. Gombocz (see my analysis in J.E.G.P. loc. cit.) tho 
it deviates from it in various respects, particularly as regards phonology. There are also 
points in common with Arvo Sotavalta, Die Phonetik und ihre Beziehungen zu den Grenz- 
wissenschaften, Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia B, 31, 3.31 (1936); his terminol- 
ogy, however, is somewhat cumbersome and his divisions overlap, mainly because he 
introduces the distinction between ‘phenomenological’ and functional disciplines at too 
high a level. For excellent critique, see Migliorini, Linguistica 33 ff. (1946). 
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thought are enabled mutually to call up each other, is the meaning of the word. 
Any change in the associative link, by which a new name, associated with the 
old one by ties of similarity or contiguity, becomes attached to the old sense, or 
by which a new sense, similarly associated with the old sense, becomes attached 
to the old name, is termed a change of meaning. 

Hence lexicology will be articulated in the same way as the word sign with 
which it deals. Its formal side, morphology, will investigate the form, the pho- 
netic shape and antecedents, of the word (stem, root), as a means of evoking the 
sense; it will also examine the various ways of forming new words, by derivation, 
composition, blending, back formation, popular etymology etc. Its semantic 
side, semasiology, will concentrate on the meaning of words, and on changes in 
the meaning relationship. No formal or functional aspects of the word as a 
member of a syntagmatic relationship will be allowed to intrude into lexicology ; 
thus, inflection will be kept out of it. On the other hand, the history of the 
vocabulary and its foreign and dialectal elements, which had remained hitherto 
somehow outside the scope of the organic structure of linguistics, will naturally 
enter it at this point; and the old and purely technical difference between dic- 
tionary and grammar, which is, after all, a purely methodological device, without 
a corresponding duality in the realm of actual language,’ will disappear. 

How far is such bipartition applicable to syntax? In The Philosophy of Gram- 
mar, Professor Jespersen argues that ‘syntactic categories ...face both ways, 
towards form, and towards notion. They stand midway and form the connect- 
ing link between the world of sounds and the world of ideas.’ He adds this dia- 
gram (56f.): 


C B A B C 
Speaker: Notion — Function — Form 


Hearer: Form — Function — Notion 


Apart from the very ingenious representation of the two opposite streams of 
speech and hearing, which made a linear arrangement necessary, it should be 
noted that the three terms are the exact syntactic equivalents of ‘symbol, 
thought or reference, and referent’ in lexicology, and stand in exactly the same 
relationship to each other, with no direct link existing between form and notion. 
Notion, like the referent, is an object of the outside world;?° as such, it is an 
object of study for general science and lies outside the province of the linguist. 
This means nosolipsism—it is not for the linguist to take a stand in epistemologi- 
cal matters; it means nothing but a logical division of labor. All that the lin- 
guist has to concern himself with is ‘form’ and ‘function.’ Form here means the 
various formal means by which syntagmatic relations are evoked: word-order, 
intonation, inflection, separate words, etc. The branch of syntax dealing with 
these problems will be termed ‘syntactical morphology.’ Alongside of it, 
‘syntactical semasiology’ inquires into the relations which the formal devices 


19 See the chapter Grammar and Dictionary in The Philosophy of Language 31-5. 
20 See Bloomfield, Language (1935 ed.) Chap. 9 §1. 
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serve to evoke: various types of syntagmas (predicative, attributive, determina- 
tive, etc.) and other kindred problems (parts of speech, three ranks, grammatical 
categories, negation, and so forth). 

Thus the parallel between lexicology and syntax is complete; but its very 
completeness should not tempt us into reading more into it than is actually 
there. Structurally, both branches of study show similar features, as must in- 
deed any study connected with signs. But the contents of the structural 
pigeonholes are vastly different, especially on the semasiological side. The 
ordinary speaker is on the whole meaning-conscious as far as words go; he would 
roughly know, or at least feel, what he means by a given word, even in case of 
an abstract one, where he would probably evince the same reaction as St. Augus- 
tine about ‘time.’ Syntactical meanings, on the other hand, are vague, purely 
relational and grammatical, and only such speakers have fairly clear ideas about 
them as are particularly language-conscious. Their definition presents great 
difficulties even to the initiated; witness the old controversy about the meaning 
of ‘sentence.’ One consequence of this haziness is that in syntax, form and 
meaning (function) are far more indissolubly interwoven than in lexicology. In 
the latter, one can separate at least in thought what is really inseparable in 
nature; but in syntax, no such isolation is practicable even in theory, and the 
main problem is whether to work from outward form to inner meaning, or vice 
versa; as Jespersen symbolically puts it: O > I, or I > O. 

In syntax, as in lexicology, a special chapter has to be devoted to foreign (and 
dialectal) influences. It is largely a matter of practical arrangement. whether 
foreign influence is discussed within each of the five chapters of linguistics, or 
whether the whole discussion is divided into two sections, vernacular and foreign, 
with each section showing the same subdivisions. In the case of foreign influ- 
ence, not only material borrowings but loan translations have to be accounted 
for; thus the following categories have to be distinguished: 

I. Phonology: Borrowing of individual sounds (English palatal nasal borrowed 
by French in loans like smoking)* and groups of sounds (initial sk- from Scandi- 
navian etc. loanwords like skirt versus shirt). 

II. Lexicology: 

1. Morphology: ordinary loanwords, borrowing of affixes (bear-able, hybridism), 
loan translations of foreign compounds and derivatives (Latin conscientia > 
German Gewissen). 

2. Semasiology: influence of a foreign meaning: French réaliser used in the 
sense of the English verb.” 

III. Syntaz: 

1. Morphology: syntactic elements borrowed (English personal and possessive 
pronouns beginning with th-) or translated (French homme d femmes, recorded 
already in Balzac; cf. Bonnaffé’s dictionary of Anglicisms). 

2. Semasiology: influence of a foreign syntactic function (German das Selbst 


1 P. Fouché, L’Evolution phonétique du francais du XVIe s. & nos jours, Le Frangais 
Moderne 2.217-36. 
2K. Nyrop, Réaliser, Mélanges A. Thomas 319-22. 
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used as a substantive on the English pattern) ,” or arrangement (French phrases 
like Paris Sport, Air France).** 


4. While the above system achieves a substantial measure of symmetry and 
elegance by finding, so to speak, the common denominator of lexicology and 
syntax, it fails to achieve the same symmetry as far as phonology is concerned. 
In fact, the structure remains somewhat lopsided; the criterion of form enters at 
an earlier stage than that of meaning, and the dichotomy obtained by the juxta- 
position of both does not seem to be capable of application to the realm of sounds. 

Is this ‘hitch’ final, or can phonology be brought into line in the same way as 
lexicology and syntax have been in relation to each other? This interesting 
question, rendered more difficult by the immature character of both sciences in- 
volved, has recently been answered in an optimistic way by the Dutch linguist 
H. J. Pos, in a treatise entitled Phonology and Semasiology.* After comparing 
orthodox phonetics with phonology, he rightly submits that ‘phonology’ has 
established contact between phonetics and semasiology, so that the former may 
be called, not a subdivision of, but an antechamber to, semasiology (voorhof der 
betekenisleer), and claims that ‘phonology has discovered the peculiar semantic 
value of the sounds of speech’ (588f.). His description of phonemes as ‘bricks’ 
(bouwsteenen) building up a world of higher units (591) is much more convincing 
and realistic than that of other phonologists.* This brings him to the crucial 
argument of his study. He boldly asserts that ‘the transition from the phoneme, 
which signifies itself, to the word, which signifies, not itself but something else, 
is not so great if one bears in mind, first, that words always consist of phonemes, 
and especially that the meanings which arise thru the combination of words into 
constructions or complete significations, are also distinctly different from the 
meanings of the words which compose them’ (594), which means in other words 
that ‘the gulf between sounds and words’ has been bridged. . 

Pos’s argument sounds very tempting, especially after our efforts earlier in this ' 


enquiry to perform a similar operation as regards lexicology and syntax. Un- / 


fortunately, however, it overlooks the basic fact that the difference between 
phoneme and word has nothing to do with that between word and syntagma. 
‘Table’ and ‘the table is round’ both mean something, tho the nature of their 
meanings is different. The sound ¢, however, means nothing at all. Word and 
syntagma have each a clearly discernible ‘signifiant’ and ‘signifié’; the phoneme 
has no ‘signifié’ attaching to it, and can be called at best a constitutive element 
of some ‘signifiant.’ Thus, the gulf remains, and is probably irreducible. 
There are, however, links between phoneme and meaning, and it is the merit 


% J. A. Walz, Das Selbst, Zschr. f. deutsche Wortforschung 14.1-8. 

% J. Orr, Les Anglicismes du vocabulaire sportif, Le Francais Moderne 3.293-311. 

% H. J. Pos, Phonologie en Betekenisleer, Meded. der kon. Ned. Ak. van Wetenschappen, 
n. r., deel i, Afd. Lett. 13.577-600 (1938). 

* Cp. for example L. Hjelmslev, On the Principles of Phonematics, Proc. of the Second 
Int. Congress of Phon. Sciences (1936) 49-54, esp. 50. Fora critique of the ‘brick theory’ see 
K. Buhler, Sprachtheorie, Die Darstellungsfunktion der Sprache 252 n. 1 (1934). 
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of phonologists to have discovered them. By establishing their correlations (as 
pit—bit—bid; bit—beet; dbsent—absént and so forth) and by differentiating 
between distinctive and non-distinctive features,”’ they have conclusively proved 
that phonemes are often called upon to distinguish between meanings.”* On the 
basis of this incontrovertible fact, some scholars infer that the function of pho- 
nemes is to distinguish meanings. This would to some extent restore the paral- 
lelism, if not between the three branches of linguistics, or the inner structure of the 
three types of signs, at least between the functions attaching to each: 


phoneme distinguishing between meanings 
word calling up images ' 
syntagma calling up relations between images 


But even this parallel does not withstand close scrutiny. To claim that dis- 
crimination between meanings is the function peculiar to phonemes is to attach 
altogether undue importance to the correlations most of which are abstractions 
in any case, since in nine cases out of ten the context would clinch the matter.?® 
Moreover, if such discrimination is so overriding a feature of language that it 
serves as raison d’étre for one of its three cardinal signs, then it is hard to under- 
stand why homonyms and homophones are tolerated at all. Finally, the above 
interpretation collapses if we try to extend it to the realm of sound history. 
Undoubtedly, phonology has enriched diachronic linguistics with many fertile 
impulses, and some of the avenues of approach it has opened up still remain to be 
explored.*® Nevertheless, it is perfectly clear that the province of sound history 
is far larger than that of the history of phonological correlations. As N. van 
Wijk puts it: ‘... only one part of sound history is governed by forces inherent 
in the phonological system. . . . The history of phonological systems, the task of 
diachronic phonology, is a very interesting object of study, but it leaves out of 
account the origin of the outward forces which modify the pronunciation of 
phonemes and underlie the phonological systems.” Nor can this be otherwise, 
considering that the phonologist thinks in terms of psychological, that is syn- 
chronic systems, whereas the historian of language is interested primarily in the 
evolution of every single linguistic sign, tho he does of course piece his informa- 
tion together into a system wherever the facts allow it. While some sound 
changes have unmistakable phonological implications, others are phonologically 
indifferent, or even clearly anti-phonological. The following rough scheme of 
changes could thus be devised: 


27 This idea has been developed with particular success by Bloomfield in Language, chap- 
ters 5-8. An interesting critique of his and Sapir’s phonological theories will be found in 
W. F. Twaddell, On Defining the Phoneme (LSA Monograph 16, 1935). 

28 J. v. Laziczius (Proc. of the Second Int. Cong. of Phon. Sciences, 57-60) distinguishes 
between phonemes, which differentiate meanings, emphatica, which discriminate affective 
values, and variants, which do neither. 

2 See M. Grammont’s caustic remarks, La Néophonologie, Le Francais Moderne 6.205-11, 
esp. 205 f. 

30 See V. Mathesius, Zur synchronischen Analyse fremden Sprachguts, ESt. 70.21-35. 

31 N. v. Wijk, Klankhistorie en Phonologie, Meded. der kon. Ak., Afd. Lett. 1938, 3.216. 
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a. Phonologically determined individual changes: the preservation of the 
distinctive sound in English on, so as to maintain a contrast with an.” 

b. Groups of changes with phonological implications; these are the so-called 
‘equidistant’ changes, such as the Germanic Sound Shift, or the Great Vowel 
Shift.* Yet even here the changes are not strictly parallel in time and nature, 
and the phonological forces involved are teleological rather than causal, emerging 
as they do by a comparison of the original with the final system, without reference 
to intermediate stages. 

ce. Groups of changes with partially phonological implications: OHG. Sound 
Shift. 

d. Phonologically indifferent changes: OE.stén > MnkE. stone. 

e. Anti-phonological individual changes: the genesis of homonyms and homo- 
phones by convergent sound development. ‘ 

f. Anti-phonological group changes: Verner’s Law, disrupting the harmony of 
the Sound Shift, even within such closely associated groups as ‘father-brother, 
was-were’. 

g. Analogical changes. 


While the phonological criterion may thus intrude into sound history, to the 
great benefit of both, much of the latter lies outside the grasp of the former. 
In order to rescue the balance for linguistics, we must revise our definition of the 
phoneme and itsfunction. Pos’s inquiry supplies the right answer: the principal 
function of phonemes is to serve as bricks for words. In addition to that, they 
have the occasional function of distinguishing between meanings. 

This raises a fine terminological point. Are we to restrict the term ‘phoneme’ 
to the narrow acceptation of ‘sound images endowed with the function of dis- 
tinguishing between meanings,’ as Wijk seems to do, or are we to use the term in 
the wider sense of sound images performing in the sphere of ‘la langue’ the same 
function as sounds fulfil in ‘la parole’? As long as usage is consistent, it does 
not really matter which alternative we choose. Perhaps it would be simpler to 
give ‘phoneme’ and ‘phonology’ the wider sense in which they are used in this 
paper, and denote the special function by some appropriate epithet like ‘correla- 
tive’ or ‘distinctive’ phoneme; this would also bring out more strikingly the 
interdependence of the two domains. 


5. How does the distinction between synchronic and diachronic approach 
impinge on the system outlined in the foregoing, and in particular on its semantic 
subdivisions? It cuts semasiology into two complementary halves. Synchronic 
semasiology, applying the descriptive method, deals with the meaning and the 
meaning area of each word, as well as problems like homonyms, homophones, 


#3 Jespersen, Language chapter 15 §8. ‘Homonymic clashes’ and ‘thérapeutique verbale’ 
reflect this tendency; see J. Orr, On Homonymics, Studies in French Language and Medieval 
Literature presented to Prof. M. K. Pope (Manchester Univ. Press 1939) 253-97. 

33 Jespersen, Language, chap. 15 §6. 
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synonyms, polysemantism, affective value, onomatopy and congeners, proper 
names and common names, in their synchronic aspects. Its ideal target will be 
to detect the semantic associations which intersect and constitute the synchronic 
system. Diachronic* semasiology, employing the historical method, studies the 
semantic antecedents of each element of a system. When dealing with homo- 
nyms, for example, it seeks to determine whether the present state of homonymy 
is due to convergent sound development or divergent development of meanings. 
The crowning achievement of such an inquiry is the formulation of a space-time 
semantic law on the same pattern as sound laws or morphological laws. Such 
cases are rare, but not impossible.* 

The historical method is not, however, the only one used by diachronic lin- 
guistics; it is supplemented by the comparative method. It must be stressed 
that, strictly speaking, comparison does not represent a special approach; it is 
solely, to re-adapt Clausewitz’s formula, ‘the continuation of the historical 
method by other means.’ The historical method clarifies the linguistic past as 
far back as it is accessible by means of written records, stray remarks, and the 
evidence of dialects. The pre-historic age is covered by the comparative method, 
which attempts to reconstruct it by piecing together the evidence of cognate 
languages. Comparative semasiology is usually relegated to the background in 
etymological studies; whilst the sound elements have to conform to strict pat- 
terns of correspondence, significations are only appended to the assumed cognate 
forms so as to give the impression of a semantic verisimilitude. In some ways 
this is unavoidable, since the associations underlying semantic change are much 
more capricious and uncontrollable than phonetic transitions. Comparative 
semasiology may also set itself more ambitious tasks: to reconstruct meanings in 
the parent language and to establish how, for example, the human soul used to 
be described therein (Kérperseele-Schattenseele). As evidence is scanty, and 
contexts are unobtainable, comparative semasiology is likely to merge into a kind 
of general semasiology which investigates the psychic processes of primitive 
communities, of what Malinowski has termed the ‘phatic communion,’ irrespec- 
tive of linguistic affinity .** 

In addition to the two avenuez of approach described in the foregoing, it is 
conceivable to open up a third one, the so-called ‘panchronic approach.”” It is 
too early yet to fit this into the system; should it mature, however, it is perfectly 
clear what place to allot to it within the general framework. Semasiology is 


4 J. Marouzeau (Lezique de la terminologie linguistique, 1933, under ‘sémantique’) sug- 
gests the terms ‘sémantique dynamique ou évolutive.’ 

% See G. Stern, Swift, Swiftly, and their Synonyms, Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 27 
(1921). The difference between sound change and semantic change is well brought out by 
A. Grégoire, La Linguistique 100 ff. (1939). 

* This is not, however, the strict use of the term ‘comparative’ in linguistics, as Jesper- 
sen seems to suggest in the closing part of Philosophy of Grammar. 

37 See Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale: (1916 ed.) 138-9. Also my Laws of 
Language and Laws of Nature, MLR 38.328-38 (1943) and A. 8S. C. Ross, Outline of a Theory 
of Language, Leeds Studies in Eng. 1.12 f. (1932). Cp. also Schuchardt’s ‘elementary 
kinship.’ 
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likely to be profoundly affected by the emergence of this new discipline, since it 
lends itself par excellence to panchronic treatment, given the universal character 
of the associative processes that underlie it. The panchronic approach would 
not be strictly speaking a mere corollary of the synchronic and diachronic ap- 
proach, since it would deal both with panchronic features (‘pan-synchronic’ or 
‘descriptive panchronic’ approach) and panchronic changes (‘pan-diachronic’ 
or ‘historical panchronic’ approach); for example the universal distinction be- 
tween proper and common name, and the universal characteristics of synesthetic 
transfer. Syntactical semasiology would conform to the above criteria and 
methods in much the same way, with the proviso, however, that the connection 
between form and function would be much closer. In syntax too, semasiology 
is more likely to prove amenable to panchronic treatment than morphology. 
Bringing together its different aspects, we see that linguistics is a three-dimen- 
sional entity with the three basic distinctions of sign function (phoneme—word— 
syntagma), form-sense (morphology—semasiology), and approach (synchronic— 


diachronic). 
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This arrangement implies ten (2 + 4 + 4) subdivisions of linguistic science. 
As given above, the diagram suggests that syntax and lexicology are a stepping- 
stone to phonology, a conception which runs counter to the customary arrange- 
ment in our grammatical text-books. It does, however, correspond to linguistic 
reality. In living language, which must be the starting-point of all scientific 
investigation, we are faced with coherent speech, with a ‘discourse’ in the sense 
which M. H. Roberts has given recently to this term.** The discourse is ar- 


38M. H. Roberts, The Science of Idiom, A Method of Inquiry into the Cognitive Design 
of Language, PMLA 59.291-306 (1944). 
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ranged in ‘predicative syntagmas,’ commonly known as sentences. By seman- 
tically analysing the sentence, we arrive at the word.*® By analysing it pho- 
netically, we arrive at the phoneme. Thus syntax has absolute primacy in 
language, and no amount of analytic atomism or didactic expediency should 
be allowed to obscure this fact. 


Glasgow University. 


%® Vendryes (op. cit. 66 ff.) has tried to supply a definition of the word from the phonetic 
angle, but the phenomena he adduces, tho fairly general, are not universal. This diffi- 
culty is avoided if the word is defined from the semantic point of view. The phenomena of 
metanalysis (a newt developed from an ewt, an apron from a napron) and liaison or sandhi 
also militate against a phonetic definition of the word. But see Bally, op. cit. 333-9. 











TECHNIQUES OF INTENSIFYING IN THAI 
Mary R. Haas 


There are two special ways of intensifying degree in Thai which are of particu- 
lar interest.1_ The first involves the use of special lexical elements which may 
be used in conjunction with only one, or rarely two or three words in the language, 
while the second involves the use of a special type of reduplication. 

As an example of the use of a special lexical element we have the word ?i1am 
which is used only in conjunction with mdj ‘to be new’ in the phrase mdj ?i1am 
‘to be brand new.” There are not a great many words of this type, but a number 
of common descriptive verbs, such as those meaning ‘to be hot, cold, wet, dry,’ 
the principal colors, and a few others, have special words which can be used with 
them to intensify their meaning. ‘These special words may be referred to as 
restricted modifiers because their range of usage is definitely limited. A few 
other examples are: 

ctiag in khdaw ciiag ‘to be pure white’ 
byy in dam biy ‘to be jet black’ 

chéog in piag chéog ‘to be sopping wet’ 
phdag in héey phdag ‘to be bone dry’ 
tyy in myyd tyy ‘to be pitch dark’ 

Occasionally there are two restricted modifiers which may be used with the 
same word, but as a rule they have a slight difference in meaning. Thus chiab 
is used with jen ‘to be cold’ to give jen chtab meaning ‘to be ice-cold,’ while 
chyyd is used with the same word to give jen chyyd meaning ‘to be stone cold’ 
(as food). Similarly, céed is used with deey ‘to be red’ to give deen céed ‘to be 
bright red,’ while cée is used with deey to give deey ce meaning ‘to be intensely 
red.’ 

Now and then two restricted modifiers used with the same word are differenti- 
ated only by vocalic ablaut and, as a rule, some people use one form, other people 
the other. Thus we have wéey or its ablaut mate wdoy used with baw ‘to be 
light of weight’ giving baw wéey or baw wooy meaning ‘to be extremely light, 
light as a feather.’ Pairs like wéey and wodoy have probably arisen from the 
splitting of reduplicated words; compare réoyréey ‘to be sparse, widely scattered.’ 
This type of reduplication, wherein a back rounded vowel is paired with a front 
unrounded vowel of the same height, is very common in Thai.* 


1 This paper was read at the Summer Meeting of the Linguistic Society of America held 
in Ann Arbor in August, 1946. 

I am indebted to Miss Poonsapaya Graiyong, Miss Krongthong Chutima, and Mr. Heng 
Subhanka for their help in supplying examples of the phenomena. 

? Phonetic symbols used for Thai require a few explanations: ph th kh ch are aspirates, 
like English p t k ch; but pt kc are unaspirated, like Spanish pt kch. The high front semi- 
vowel (English y) is shown by j, while y represents a high central unrounded vowel. The 
tones are shown as: unmarked for middle, ’ for high, * for low, “* for falling, “ for rising. 

3 See M. R. Haas, Types of Reduplication in Thai, Studies in Linguistics 1.4.1-6. 
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In some instances we find that the same restricted modifier can be used in two 
different ways, but the two ways are often related. Thus chéog.is used with piag 
in piag chéog ‘to be sopping wet’ and it is also used with fon tég ‘it is raining’ 
in ‘in tég chéog ‘it is raining hard (that is, drenchingly)’. Similarly, we find 
that cda is used with sdwday ‘to be bright’ in sdwday céa ‘to be dazzling bright’ 
and with déed ‘sunlight’ in déed cda ‘dazzling sunlight.’ In addition to the type 
of examples just given there are a few instances of restricted modifiers being used 
with words of unrelated meaning. Thus cdéa just given is also used with rioy 
‘to cry’ giving rdoy cada ‘to cry hard’ (speaking of an infant). Similarly, igy 
is used with myyd ‘to be dark’ to give miyd tyy ‘to be pitch dark’ and also with 
?im ‘to be full, satiated’ to give 71m tyy ‘to be very full, stuffed.’ 

Words like chéog, céa, and t#y give us the clue to the origin of these restricted 
modifiers. All of them at one time probably had a separate meaning and could 
be used in more than one way; but later on thru constant association with one 
or two words they eventually came to be used only with such words. 


At this point it is of interest to note that English has words which are similar 
in function to the restricted modifiers of Thai. Examples (some of which were 
used in the translations of Thai expressions above) are found in pitch dark, 
pitch black, bone dry, jet black, crystal clear, stone cold, stone deaf, stone blind, sop- 
ping wet, brand new, chock-full or chuck-full. The English examples given are 
different from the Thai examples in one important respect, namely, most of the 
words modifying the adjectives clearly have an independent existence. How- 
ever, in their function as modifiers of adjectives they are restricted in use to one 
or two words. Thus jet is used in jet black, but isn’t used to modify any other 
adjective. Stone, on the other hand, is used with three words, cold and deaf and 
blind, but beyond this it is not likely to be used to modify any other adjective. 
Most of the English examples appear to have arisen as analogies. Thus pitch- 
dark is equivalent to dark as pitch. However, in this connection it is important 
to observe that not all analogies have been converted into special phrases like 
pitch dark. For example, we very often say hot as fire but hardly ever fire-hot 
we say clear as a bell but not bell-clear. For this reason phrases like pitch dark, 
bone dry and crystal clear occupy a unique place in English lexicography just 
as Thai restricted modifiers occupy a unique place in Thai lexicography. 


Turning now to the second special technique of intensifying, that involving a 
special type of reduplication, we find there are numerous examples like the 
following: 


‘dtidiit ‘to be exceedingly good’ 
'stiajstiaj ‘to be extremely pretty’ 
The reduplication used in this function has two special features: (1) The changed 
form of the element is placed first, in contrast to other types of reduplication 
found in the language. (2) The first element is always spoken on an emphatic 
high tone which is higher in pitch than the normal high tone. 
These two special features require some illustration. First let us compare the 
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position of the changed element in non-emphatic reduplication with that in 
emphatic reduplication, as shown in the examples below: 


Non-emphatic 
Non-reduplicated Reduplicated 
jay ‘to be tangled, confused’ jinjty ‘to be complicated’ 
krdstb ‘to whisper’ krdstbkrdsdab ‘to whisper’ 
tum imitative of drumbeat tumtum imitative of beating a drum 
Emphatic 
dit ‘to be good’ ‘dtidit ‘to be extremely good’ 
wian ‘to be sweet’ ‘wdanwian ‘to be extremely sweet’ 


The examples above illustrate the fact that whereas in non-emphatic reduplica- 
tion the modified element comes last, in emphatic reduplication it comes first. 

The nature of the emphatic high tone is also important in this type of redupli- 
cation. The basic word may have any one of the five tones, the middle, the 
low, the falling, the high, or the rising. But the first element in emphatic re- 
duplication will always have the same tone, namely the emphatic high, as shown 
below: 


Simple Reduplicated 
Middle dii ‘to be good’ ‘dtidit 
Low ?im ‘to be full’ '?4m?im 
Falling jdag ‘to be difficult’ ‘jdagjdag 
High roan ‘to be hot’ 'rgonrdon 
Rising wian ‘to be sweet’ 'wdanwdan 


The emphatic high tone is not parallel to the basic five tones of Thai because it 
does not serve to differentiate lexical elements; it is never found in contrasting 
series like naa ‘field,’ nda in ndojnda ‘custard apple,’ nda ‘face,’ nda ‘younger 
maternal uncle or aunt,’ nda ‘to be thick.’ Phonemically, the emphatic high 
tone can be treated as a modification of the high tone, since its pitch contour is 
high level.* It is, however, not identical with the high tone as is easily heard 
in cases where a high-toned word enters into emphatic reduplication, as 'rjonr3on 
‘to be extremely hot,’ for the emphatic high is always higher in pitch and usually 
more protracted in length than the normal high. The special features of the 
emphatic tone may be grouped together phonemically as features induced by em- 
phasis. It should also be mentioned that the emphatic high tone is not confined 
in usage to intensive reduplication. It also occurs in other circumstances, such 
as exclamations and the like, e.g. '?#jtaaj (exclamation of surprise used 
by women). 


‘In the Thai alphabet (of Indic origin) all tones are clearly marked, but the emphatic 
is written asa simple high tone. The reader knows that emphatic reduplication is involved 
if he finds a high tone paired with some other tone in a reduplicated form. A high tone 
paired with another high tone is ambiguous, it being then impossible to tell whether simple 
reduplication or emphatic reduplication is involved. 
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A striking parallel to Thai intensive reduplication is found in some local vari- 
eties of English. In Louisiana, for example, expressions like it’s ho-ot hot, he’s 
goo-ood good, it’s re-ed red are heard frequently. . In this kind of reduplication 
the first element is drawn out in length and quite high in pitch; the second ele- 
ment has normal length and pitch. Altho intensive reduplication as such 
does not seem to be geographically widespread in English, the treatment of the 
first element in such reduplication differs very little from the unreduplicated 
intensification of General American English heard in such expressions as he’s a 


goo-ood boy. 


In conclusion a few comparisons between the two Thai techniques may be 
given. Restricted modifiers are used to intensify degree with a compartively 
limited number of words. Emphatic reduplication, on the other hand, may be 
freely used to intensify the meaning of practically all descriptive verbs (so-called 
adjectives being actually verbs in Thai). For this reason emphatic reduplica- 
tion is numerically by far the more important device for intensifying degree. 
However, there are certain differences in usage between the two types of in- 
tensification: (1) Women seem to use emphatic reduplication with greater fre- 
quency than men, whereas both sexes employ restricted modifiers with about 
equal frequency. (2) Emphatic reduplication is more important in the spoken 
language than in the written language (except, of course, in actual conversational 
material, such as is found in novels), while restricted modifiers are characteristic 
of both the spoken and the written language. 


University of California at Berkeley. 











IMPERFECT RIMES IN BRAZILIAN POETRY 
J. Matroso CAMARA JR. 


1. Altho the language has plenty of riming words, Brazilian poetry has always 
used imperfect rimes. It is particularly noteworthy that the so-called 
Parnassians' have not rejected them, since this school endeavored to revise the 
rules of Brazilian poetry on the basis of careful attention to formal expression. 
Their view was that expression and ideas must go hand in hand, and they were 
eager not to seem careless in their verses. 

In considering imperfect rimes, we must first of all rule out duality of spelling. 
Real imperfect rimes are much scarcer than one might suppose. 


2. In Brazilian spelling, e and o in unstressed final position correspond to high 
wide sounds. Hence the spellings quase ‘almost’ and tribo ‘tribe’ are found 
nowadays instead of the traditional quasi and tribu. Since school conventions 
see in spelling the true sounds, many schoolmasters prescribe an artificial pro- 
nunciation in class reading and school chorus based on the notion that the usual 
pronunciation is but a slurring of e and o. 

With regard to these unaccented vowels, the Parnassians poets show true 
language feeling, rather than imperfect riming, in such examples as Portuguese 
nave with Latin clamavi or Portuguese impele with Latin coeli: 


Livido luar que da escura nave / do céu caja, caia lento . . . Talvez o de profundis clamavi / 
de uma alma cheia de desalento ‘a livid moonlight, which from the dark nave of heaven was 
falling, falling slowly. Perhaps a de profundis clamavi of a soul full of dejection’ A. de 
G. 69. 

Virgem, Regina, Eucaristia, Coeli, / Vinho é o claro que ao teu Amor impele ‘virgin, 
Eucharist, Regina Coeli, like wine is the brightness that leads us to thy love’ C. eS. 31. 


An analogous case is the rime vales ‘vales’ and caliz, a doublet of cdlice ‘cup’ from 
the Latin nominative (x represents the same sound as s in this position) : 


como de um calix / sai um bando de abelhas pelos vales ‘as from a flowercup go the bees in a 
band thru the vales’ A. de O. 75. 


Unstressed final vowels persist when the enclitic objective pronoun 0, 0s is 
added to a verbal form. The result is a diphthong identical with the final part 
of words like ingénuo ‘ingenuous’ or néscio ‘foolish,’ that is, [yu] or [ju]. 


1 The term Parnassian is here taken in a broad sense. The following poets, quoted by 
the initials of their names, are included in our analysis: Cruz e Sousa (1862-1898), Poesias 
Completas, ed. Valverde, Rio 1944; Raimundo Correia (1860-1911), Poesias, ed. Anuario do 
Brasil, Rio 1922; Augusto dos Anjos (1884-1914), Hu e Outras Poesias, America ed., Rio 1934; 
Olavo Bilac (1865-1918), Poesias, ed. Alves, Rio 1922; Alphonsus de Guimaraes (1870-1921), 
Poesias, Ministério da Educagio e Satide, 1938; Vicente de Carvalho (1866-1924), Poemas e 
Cangées, Editora Nacional, Sio Paulo 1934; Alberto de Oliveira (1859-1937), Poesias, I-II, 
ed. Garnier, Rio 1912; Manuel Bandeira (1886-), now a poet of the ‘Modern Movement,’ 
Poesias Escolhidas, ed. Civilizagio Brasileira, Rio 1937. Alphonsus de Guimarées lived in 
the state of Minas Gerais; Vicente de Carvalho, in the state of Sio Paulo. The others lived 
in Rio, tho some of them were born elsewhere. 
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Estes cago-os e depeno-os / a canga féz-se para o boi. / Meu claro ventre nunca foi / de 
sonhadores e de ingénuos ‘these, I hunt them and I rob them: the yoke was made for the ox. 
My bright womb was not intended for dreamers and ingenuous people’ M. B. 42. 


In the same way, Raimundo Correia uses adormece-o ‘makes him sleep’ riming 
with néscio ‘foolish’ (R. C. 271). 

Augusto dos Anjos gives us an analogous, tho somewhat sophisticated, in- 
stance. He associates espécie ‘kind’ with tece e... ‘weaves and...’ Usually 
the conjunction e ‘and’ has the sound of open 7 but its pronunciation as close e 
is also extant chiefly before a pause. Now, there is a slight pause at the end of a 
verse, and so we can assume that espécie was intended by him to be read with a 
final close e; but the more natural pronunciation with [ji] in both words is also 
possible. 


Dois séio, porque um, certo, do sonho assiduo / que a individual psique humana tece e /o 
outro é dosonho altruistico da espécie / que é o substratum dos sonhos do individuo! ‘they 
are two, because one of them, surely, (comes) from the constant dream that weaves the 
individual human soul and the other from the altruistic dream of mankind, which is the 
substratum of our individual dreams’ A. dos A. 183. 


The poet has the pause between fece and e, required by the sense, and the result 
is one of conscious eccentricity, in which Augusto dos Anjos indulges very often. 

In contrast, Vicente de Carvalho, a simpler and plainer artist, chooses the 
vulgar pronunciation ice (that is, ici) in superficie ‘surface,’ dropping its non- 
syllabic 7. 


Viu-me? Ngosei. Talvez nado visse. / Nem sabe a garga, errante no ar, / da sua sombra 
& superficie / azul do mar ‘Has she seen me? Perhaps not. The heron flying in air is not 
aware of its shadow on the blue surface of the sea’ V. de C. 161. 


3. One might be inclined at first sight to consider as imperfect rimes those of 
a stressed diphthong with a simple stressed vowel. A closer observation will 
show, however, that the poet has only followed a more or less usual pronunciation 
that levels the two sounds to one. The diphthong ou, for instance, is commonly 
pronounced as close o in a middle stressed syllable. The Parnassians have this 
pronunciation in mind when they make such rimes as ouro ‘gold’ and choro ‘weep- 
ing’ (R.C. 136), pouco ‘few’ and oco ‘hollow’ (V. de C. 118), murmurou-me ‘(she) 
whispered to me’ and nome ‘name’ (A. de G. 226), and so on. 

In final position there is a more refined pronunciation preserving the diphthong. 
But Manuel Bandeira is wholly justified in adopting the more popular one in a 
passage giving an expression of intimacy: 


E enquanto anoitece vou / lendo sossegado e 86 / as cartas qué meu avé / escrevia a minha 
av6 ‘and while the night grows, I go on reading quietly and alone the letters that my grand- 
father wrote to my grandmother’ M. B. 10. 


Concerning the analogous case of ei pronounced as close e in a non-final syllable 
before r, I am not able to give any instance in the Parnassians poems, and in 
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fact such a pronunciation is looked upon as rather too vulgar in Brazil. But 
there is a particular case in which the diphthongs az et ui rime with simple vowels. 
To understand it, we must bear in mind that in final position any stressed simple 
vowel followed by a sibilant, whether palatalized or not, grows into a half-diph- 
thong with a yod as a glide between the vowel and the sibilant. It is this very 
old tendency in Portuguese that accounts for pois ‘for’ from Latin post. The 
same tendency is found in non-final syllables before the palatal sibilants § (spell- 
ing ch, x) and % (spelling j or g before e, 7); and hence the old word peze ‘fish’ 
(Lat. pisce) has shifted to modern peize. In spelling, however, apart from a 
few established instances like these, the yod is represented only when there is an 
etymological or morphological reason for so doing. 

In Brazilian poetry, the tendency is to overlook entirely the difference thus 
made in orthography and its effect of emphasizing only the diphthongs shown 
in the spelling. Castro Alves, our great romantic poet, makes mées ‘mothers’ (= 
mais) rime with vas, feminine plural of vdéo ‘vain.” 


Negras mulheres, suspendendo 4s tetas / magras criancas, cujas bécas pretas / rega o 
sangue das mies; / outras, mocas, mas nuas e espantadas, / no turbilhéo de espectros 
arrastadas / em Ansia e magoas vis! ‘dark women, keeping to their bosom lean children, 
whose black mouths are sprinkled with their mothers’ blood; maidens, also, but naked and 
astounded, taken into a ghosts’ dance, amidst sobs and vain cries!’ 


The Parnassians have gone almost as far as that. In Olavo Bilac’s poetry, 
for instance, we find luz ‘light’ and azuis, plural of azul ‘blue’: 


Suceda a treva a luz! / Vele a noite de crepe a curva do horizonte; / em véus de opala a 
madrugada aponte / nos céus azuis ‘let the darkness come after the light! Let the night 
cover the horizon line like a crepe band; let the dawn come out of her opal veils in the blue 
skies’ O. B. 120. 


It is unnecessary to quote examples of the very common rime of beijo ‘kiss’ with 
words ending in -ejo, like vejo ‘I see’ (O. B. 56), desejo ‘desire’ (O. B. 56) and so on. 

An interesting similar case is Vicente de Carvalho’s rime of vé-a ‘he sees her’ 
and areia ‘sand’ (V. de C. 65): the hiatus eo ea being alien to Portuguese, area 
(Lat. arena) shifted to areia. Hence, it is a proof of a keen linguistic sense to 
recognize the yod in such a combination as vé ‘sees’ with the enclitic objective 
pronoun a ‘her,’ tho the notion of the morphological division would induce many 
readers to counteract their natural pronunciation by maintaining the hiatus. 

The hiatus of such a word as véo ‘flight’ is also only apparent, for the usual 
pronunciation is [voyu]. Thus we can interpret the rime with rejeitou-o ‘(she) 
rejected it’ (A. O. 311) in a sounder way than assuming hiatus in both words. 


4. Let us now consider some clear cases of imperfect rimes. 
Alphonsus de Guimaries couples chega ‘comes’ with veiga ‘a plain,’ riming 


opens ; 
cloie e with w pht a: 
2 Castro Alves, Obras Completas (ed. Garnier, Rio, s.d.) 2.160. 
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Sempre esperar aquela que nfo chega, / que j& veio talvez sem que eu a visse.../ No 
pastoril siléncio de uma veiga / fruir os sonhos que ninguem fruisse ‘always to wait for the 
woman who does not come perhaps without my seeing her. . . . In the pastoral silence of a 
plain to enjoy such dreams as nobody has ever enjoyed’ A. de G. 277. 


This is an anomalous case due to an individual desire of innovation, yet based on 
the analogy of usual cases like bezjo ‘kiss’ and desejo ‘desire.’ 

It is an even more daring innovating impulse that is responsible for the same 
poet’s coupling of sirtes ‘syrtes’ and tristes ‘sad, poor’ in another poem. He plays 
with the alternating sequences of the sounds s...randr...s, somewhat modi- 
fying the usual idea of what a rime is: 


Por entre escolhos, por entre sirtes, / auxiliai meus bracos tristes ‘thru reefs and syrtes 
help my poor arms’ A. de G. 137. 


Here looms a new concept of poetical esthetics, which would grow into being in 
the Modern Movement. 

We have a different case in the rime of close e with open ¢, close o with open 9. 
The contrast in these pairs is unmistakable in Portuguese, being used to dis- 
tinguish words in cases like: séde (with e) ‘thirst’ and sede (with ¢) ‘seat’; consolo 
(with 0) ‘solace’ and consolo (with 9) ‘console.’ Nevertheless Brazilian poetry 
often overrides this contrast in imperfect rimes, and the Parnassians have not 
changed that usage. From the most orthodox of them, we can quote such ex- 
amples as: verde (e) ‘green’ and perde (e) ‘loses’ R. C. 275; belas (€) fem. pl. 
‘beautiful’ and estrélas (e) ‘stars’ R. C. 127; érro (e) ‘mistake’ and ferro (¢€) ‘steel’ 
O. B. 45; flores (0) ‘flowers’ and nao chores (9) ‘don’t cry’ R. C. 113; hoje (0) 
‘today’ and foge (9) ‘flies’ V. de C. 72; ateu (e) ‘atheist’ and céu (€) ‘heaven’ 
V. de C. 37; rodeia (e) ‘surrounds’ and idéia (¢) ‘idea’ R. C. 196; and so on. 

I believe it is precisely the imperfect character of these rimes that gives them 
their appeal. The fine distinction between the close and open vowels has some- 
thing of a dissonance and a consonance at the same time. Moreover, they are 
unconsciously associated in our minds, owing to the fact that in Portuguese it 
is a secondary means of distinguishing the singular from the plural, the feminine 
from the masculine or a noun from the cognate verb: gézo (0) ‘joy,’ gozos (9) 
‘joys’ and gozo (9) ‘I enjoy’; péso (e) ‘weight’ and peso (e) ‘I weigh.’ 

In the Parnassians rimed close and open vowels seems to be a means of intro- 
ducing a divergence that is not too sharp in a rhythmic sequence that would 
otherwise be too monotonous. I can illustrate this point of view with a poem of 
Alphonsus de Guimaraes, Aria ao Luar, A Song in the Moonlight (A. de G. 77). 
This poem consists of tiercets with the riming scheme aaa, bbb, ccc and so on, 
like Tennyson’s Two Voices. In the Brazilian example, the poet instils a new 
motif by choosing always at the end of the second verse of each tiercet a close or 
an open stressed vowel as against the riming vowels of the other two verses. 


Como lengois claros de neve, [e] / que o sol filtrando em luz esteve, le] / 6 transparente, é 
branco, é leve. [e] / Euritmia celestial das céres [0] / parece feito dos menores [9] / e mais 
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transparentes odores [o] ‘like clear sheets of snow, that the sun has been filtering in its light, 
it is transparent, white and unponderous. Heavenly eurythmy of colors, it seems made of 
the more subtle and transparent perfumes.’ 


In some tiercets the close o is represented by words spelled with ou. 
Cauda de virgem lacrimosa [9] / s6bre montanhas negras pousa [o] / da luz na quietacéo 


radiosa [9] ‘like a trailing gown of a weeping maiden, it poises on the black mountains, in a 
radiant quiet of light.’ 


Dept. of Professional Education, Rio de Janeiro. 
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HENRY AND RENE KAHANE 


1. Arag. bizquera ‘ridge-pole’ and French bischerie ‘stringer’ 

The French nautical term bischerie ‘nom d’une longue piéce de bois qui, sous 
la couverte d’une galére, placée dans le plan de la quille et appuyée sur des 
épontilles ou ponchers, soutenait les lattes’ is first recorded in 1622. Vidos 
considers this term a loan from Ital. bozzeria idem, first recorded in 1607, thru 
contamination with French bite ‘bitt.’ Ital. bozzeria has been twice explained: 
according to Vidos, loc. cit., it is a derivative from bozza in the meaning ‘object 
with which one bound, fixed a thing.’ Prati hesitatingly connects Ital. bozzeria 
with Old Neapol. vocciarta ‘beccheria’ which is itself a loan-word from French 
boucherie He points to a parallel: the Venet. nautical term becaria, semantically 
identical with bozzeria, presents a special use of beccherta ‘perhaps because of the 
similarity between the beam of a butcher shop, or of a slaughter house, from 
which the animals are hung, and the beam constituting the said stringer.” 
Finally, in the Venetian dialect of Valsugana becaria means ‘meathook.”* Vidos’ 
explanation is semantically unsatisfactory and does not take into consideration 
the Venetian forms; Prati’s hypothesis is weak because it separates the Venetian 
form from the general Italian type. 

We believe that the center of radiation of this nautical word which spread as 
far east as Greece is to be found in the west: the basis is Aragon. bizquera ‘ridge- 
pole,’ a term of roof-construction. The Aragonese word proceeded from Basque 
bizkar ‘ridge-pole’; and it spread into western and southern France: Gascogne 
bisquéro fem., Languedoc biscro masc., Velay vésclio. The Aragonese word, 
then, which showed vitality and force of expansion must have been used in 
Spanish naval architecture too, applied there to the ‘stringer,’ a construction 
almost identical with that of the ‘ridge-pole.* This Spanish nautical term 
became toward the end of the 15th or the beginning of the 16th century a wide- 
spread Mediterranean word of the galley terminology: this may be inferred from 
the earliest record, Genoese becciaria (spelled bechiaria) in two passages of a 
document of 1512: ‘Soto le late per contra lo paramegiare una bechiaria de fo 
(faggio) bona e suficiente da popa a proa amorsata a le late’; and: ‘Apontelate 
sotto coverta dal paramegiare a la bechiaria como se apertene.’ 

On its way east Aragon. bizquera underwent many changes: French bischerie, 
becherie show addition of the suffix -ie, and becherie, a change from 7 to e; and 
since all types east of France contain this same suffix and this same protonic e 
the form becherie must have been the one that migrated east from the Provence, 
the second center of radiation in the history of the word. The form bischerie 

1 FEW 1.588 under *bucco-. 

? The nautical term corda is semantically identical with bozzeria, becaria. 

8 Dizionario di marina 78. 


‘ For pictures of the stringer (cuerda or eslora in present day Spanish) see Paasch-Ba- 
taille-Brunet, De la quille 4 la pomme du mét (Paris 1937) 167 under stringer. 
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remained the main French form, frequently recorded in dictionaries of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. The term entered Italy in Genoa which became the third 
center of radiation: for Genoese becciaria was taken over by standard Italian 
where, possibly under the influence of bozza (as suggested by Vidos) it developed 
to bozzeria; and it was taken over by Venetian where under the influence of 
becarta (as suggested by Prati) it developed into becarta. Venetian becaria, 
then, was borrowed by Greek where yumuxepia shows the common change from 
Venetian unstressed e to 7, and aixepid the common hypercorrection of p- for b-. 


2. Aragon. fragut and Ital. ferraguto ‘highwayman’ 


The unknown Aragonese who, under the pen-name of Avellaneda, wrote the 
false Quijote (published in 1614), uses, near the beginning of chapter 14, the 
word fragut in the following passage: ‘en los confines de los estados y del reino de 
Francia le habfan desvalijado ciertos fragutes, y quitado los papeles y dineros 
que trafa.’ The word fragutes means, obviously, ‘highwaymen.’ We do not 
know of any other record of this appellative in Spanish. There is, however, 
an isolated occurrence in Italian literature which corresponds in form and mean- 
ing to the Spanish term; it is found in 1622, in Tassoni’s Secchia rapita, 3.51: 
‘Eran da cinquecento Ferraguti/Di rompiconi armati, e pali acuti.’”* These two 
appellatives belong etymologically together; they show the transition from a 
name to a common noun. 

In the literatures of the Middle Ages there existed the tradition of a Saracen 
giant whose name appeared in many variants, as Ferragut, Ferragu, Ferracutus 
etc. The first trace of this character is to be found in the middle of the 12th 
century, in the Pseudo-Turpin (‘gygas quidam Ferracutus nomine de genere 
Goliath aduenerat de horis Syrie’) where his fight with Roland and his death 
are narrated. His name was frequently mentioned in chivalresque literature: 
in Old French and Provengal; in Franco-Italian and Italian (Entrée d’ Espagne, 
Spagna in verse and in prose, Viaggio di Carlo Magno, Aquilon de Baviére); 
in Middle English (Roland and Vernagu). Then, as was the case with many 
medieval characters, this giant, too, was revived by the Renaissance: he reap- 
pears in Rabelais (Pantagruel, ch. 1) as Ferragus; in Boiardo as Ferraguto; in 
Ariosto as Ferrad; and, much later, in Forteguerri’s Ricciardetto (written be- 
tween 1716 and 1725) as Ferra; the form Ferra was used by Berni, too. 

The history of this literary character in Spain shows the same two stages of 
development: that of the Middle Ages and that of the Renaissance. The medie- 
val Ferragut appears in the Aragonese grant Corénica de los conqutridores, a 
work of the 14th century, in which the chapters on Charlemagne are based on 
the Pseudo-Turpin. A late outgrowth of the medieval type is found in two 
18th century romances by Juan José Lopez, describing the ‘Batalla en que Ferra- 


5S. Gilman, Hispanic Review 14.304 ff. (1946). 

* Ed. Bertoni-Angeli (Modena 1935). In other editions, 3.55. The indication in Tra- 
mater, Vocabolario universale italiano 3.260 (Napoli 1824) : ferraguto ‘voce lombarda’ seems 
to have originated thru the confusion of ferraguto with farabutto (REW 4115b). 
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guz es vencido y muerto por Roldan’ and the ‘Batalla de Roncesvalles.’ The 
Renaissance type seems to have been widely used in literature, especially thru 
the influence of Ariosto; therefore, altho he was supposedly a Spanish moor, 
he always retained elements of his Italian origin. He appeared, during the 16th 
and 17th centuries, in plays, epics, and poetry. Examples are: a. 1557, Nicolas 
Espinosa, La segunda parte de Orlando con el verdadero successo de la batalla de 
Roncesvalles where, in the second canto a duel between Ferraguto and Bernardo 
del Carpio is described. In the eighties of the 16th century, the romancerisia 
Lucas Rodriguez, influenced by Ariosto, mentions Ferraguto: ‘Ferraguto y Sacri- 
pante/Con el rey de Argel se iban.’ Ferragut appeared in two of Lope’s plays: 
in Los celos de Rodamante (about 1602) and in Angélica en el Catay (before 1604). 
Ferraguto appeared in Cervantes’ comedy La casa de los zelos (about 1615). 
Balbuena, in his Bernardo (published about 1624, but written much earlier) 
brought Boiardo’s and Ariosto’s giant to Spain: he ‘devotes a great deal of 
space in his poem to the moor Ferragut. Altho somewhat inclined to yield to 
fleeting passions, Ferragut has most of the good qualities of a knight errant. . .” 
When Balbuena defends Ferragut on patriotic grounds, he takes issue with 
Ariosto who depreciates that knight, calling him JI vantator Spagnuol. . . * 
The description of Ferragut’s savage appearance owes something to Boiardo.” 

There can be no doubt that the name of the Saracen giant formed the basis 
of the two appellatives, Italian ferraguto and Aragonese fragut. Such a transi- 
tion is quite usual. It is more difficult to say (a) whether Aragonese fragut 
is a reflex of the medieval or the Renaissance version of the giant Ferragut; 
(b) whether the Aragonese term (provided it originated in the Renaissance) was 
borrowed from Italian or developed independently in Spain; (c) whether the two 
appellatives, Tassoni’s and Avellaneda’s, were records of two really living ex- 
pressions or merely presented the generalized use of the name of a then fashion- 
able literary character. It is clear that the usage recorded in the Renaissance 
could actually be of medieval origin, as is evidently the case with the parallel 
Aragonese formation fierrabras ‘travieso, desasosegado, inquieto, revoltoso,’” 
based on the name of the giant Fierrabras, a character similar in many respects 
to Ferragut. Tho Aragonese fragut, like Italian ferraguto, appears in the Renais- 
sance, it is striking that Spain, despite Ariosto’s influence, continued to use the 
Spanish medieval form Ferragut and did not take over the Italian (especially 
Ariostean) type Ferrav. 

The word under discussion was, in the last analysis, nothing but a wide- 
spread name: Faragut or Ferragut (13th century) in Sicily; Ferrad (16th c.), 
Ferraguti, Ferriguto in Italy; Ferragus (14th c.), Ferragut in Provence; Ferragut 
(13th c.) in Catalonia; Ferragudo in Spain (11th c.) and in Portugal (a. 1406). 
The name of the Saracen giant, starting-point of the appellatives, constituted 
but one instance (the most brilliant one, to be sure, until the Admiral David 


7 J. Van Horne, The Moors in Epic Retrospect, Hispania 9.320 (1926). 

8 J. Van Horne, El Bernardo of Bernardo de Balbuena (University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature 12.1, Urbana 1927) 69. 

* Op. cit. 49. 

10G. Borao, Diccionario de voces aragonesas (Zaragoza 1859) 173. 
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Glasgow Farragut) within the wide area of this name. The Romance name it- 
self seems to be based on the Arabic name Faraj. The change in form was due 
to folk-etymological association with ferrum acutum. 


3. Arag. ares y mares ‘much’ and Mod. Greek &pes uapes ‘nonsense’ 


The Aragonese idiom ares y mares, used after the verbs hablar de, contar, 
fingir, escribir, hacer, tener, poseer, means ‘much’ in an ironic or disparaging 
sense. It appears as early as the 15th c. in a poem attributed by Gallardo to 
the Aragonese Hugo de Urries: ‘Con sospechas e pesares/Acabays vuestras 
mujeres, E fingis ares e mares/Por auer sus axuares.’ Cejador y Frauca con- 
siders ares not a real word, but just a form placed before the plural mares, in 
analogy to the numerous rimed formulas consisting of a word followed by m 
(‘m de repeticién’) plus the first word from the stressed vowel on (e.g. trochi- 
moche). Morawski rejects this explanation and hesitatingly interprets the 
ares element as a dialectical (possibly Galician) form for aires." 

This Aragonese idiom, then, shows, in form and meaning, a strange similarity 
with a Modern Greek expression of common use: Gr. &pes papes with the verb 
héw ‘I say’ (expressed or understood) means ‘(to talk) nonsense.’ Often one or 
more obviously nonsensical riming words are added to reinforce the original 
idea: e.g., Kovxovvapes ‘pine-cones’ in dpes pdpes Kovxovvapes, OF Kal of rptmes of 
xovlktapes ‘and the pierced laddles’ in Gpes papes xovxovvapes kal of rpirues of 
xovAtdpes OF Kal owpd wadafoudpes ‘and lots of foolishness’ in &pes wdpes Kovxovva- 
pes kal owpd wadaBouapes. The origin of the Greek idiom &pes pwapes has not 
been clarified. To couple it with the very common expression &pa uapa, whose 
etymology has been established by A. A. Papadopoulos, seems rather risky in 
view of the entirely different meaning of the latter, corresponding somewhat to 
the Louis XIV ‘Aprés moi le déluge.’ S. B. Psaltes, in an article in which 
he convincingly derives the Peloponnesian idiom &paa papaéa ‘incoherent and 
foolish talks’ and its variants from Ancient Greek &ppnr’ d@éucra, considers a 
connection with &pes uapes possible. 

The coexistence of the two identical phrases in the western and in the eastern 
margin of the Mediterranean may be coincidental, but in view of the historical 
relations between Aragon and Greece a connection of ares y mares and &pes 
papes is by no means to be excluded. If, indeed, both belong etymologically 
together, then the large diffusion of &pes wapes in Greek and the limitation, within 
the Spanish territory, of ares y mares to Aragonese, suggest that Aragonese 
borrowed the phrase from Greek.'? The Aragonese might have taken it over in 
the 14th century, during the domination of Greece by the Catalan Grand Com- 
pany. 

University of Illinois. 

11 Ares is, to be sure, the pl. of ar ‘air’ in Galician as well as in Portuguese. See Diccio- 
nario gallego-castellano por la Real Academia Gallega (Corufia 1913 ff). It seems, however, 
strange that no trace of the idiom is to be found in either Galician or Portuguese. 

12 About the complete lack of Catalan loan-words in Greek see A. Rubié y Lluch, La 


lengua y la cultura catalanas en Grecia en el siglo XIV, Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo 2.104 
(Madrid 1899). 
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GENERAL DOCUMENTATION 
a. 


Variants of Fr. bischerie ‘stringer’: bicherie, becherie, biscerie, bitherie. References: 
B. E. Vidos, Storia delle parole marinaresche italiane passate in francese (Bibl. Arch. Rom. 
2.24, Firenze 1989), no. 25; A. Oudin, Tesoro de las dos lenguas espaiiola y francesa (Bruselas 
1666), second part under bischerie; Vial-Duclairbois, Dictionnaire encyclopédique de marine 
(Paris 1793) under biscerie, bicheries; Jal, Glossaire nautique (Paris 1848), the only listing of 
the type becherie. 

Variants of Ital. bozzeria: bocceria, boceria. References: Vidos, loc. cit.; Prati in Dizio- 
nario di marina medievale e moderno (Roma 1937) p. 87. 

Variants of Arag. bizquera ‘ridge-pole’: biscara, bizcarrera, biscalera. References: W. 
Bergmann, Studien zur volkstumlichen Kultur im Grenzgebiet von Hocharagén und Navarra 
(Hamburger Studien zu Volkstum und Kultur der Romanen 16, Hamburg 1934) p. 15; G. 
Rohlfs, Le Gascon (ZRPh Bhft. 85, Halle 1935, no. 68); J. Pardo Asso, Nuevo diccionario 
etimolégico aragonés (Zaragoza 1938) under biscalera. 

Basque bizkar ‘ridge-pole’ in R. M. de Azkue, Diccionario Vasco-Espajiol-Francés (Bil- 
bao 1905). 

Variants of Gascogne bisquéro: biscarrero, biscalero, bisco (fem.), biscre, biscle, bisque 
(masc.). Variants of Languedoc biscro: brisco, bisco (masc.). References (covering also 
Velay vésclio): H. Schuchardt, ZRPh 32.81 (1908); G. Rohlfs, Baskische Reliktwérter im 
Pyrendengebiet, ZRPh 47.398 (1927); FEW 1.389; REW 1141a; Rohlfs, Le Gascon, loc.cit; 
H. Meyer, Bauerliches Hauswesen zwischen Toulouse und Cahors, Volkstum und Kultur der 
Romanen 5.355 (1932). 

Occurrences of Genoese bechiaria in E. Pandiani, Il primo comando in mare di Andrea 
D’Oria published in Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria 64.382 (1935). For the pro- 
nunciation becciaria, see Dizionario di marina 1259. 

Greek purixeprd, rexepid: A. Hépités, Dictionnaire Grec-Frangais (Athens 1908-10) under 
d:adoxis; Palaskas-Goudas, Tad)\oe\Anvixdy dekixde rev vaurixiow Spwv (Athens 1898) under- 
hiloires, traversin; H. Kahane, Zur neugriechischen Seemannssprache, Byzantinisch-neugrie- 
chische Jahrbticher 15.111-2 (1939). 


2. 


For variant names of the Saracen giant ( Ferragut etc.), see: Gaston Paris, Romania 26.116 
note 1 (1897); E. Langlois, Table de noms propres . . . compris dans les chansons de geste (Paris 
1904) 215. References for first appearance in the Pseudo-Turpin: C. Meredith-Jones, His- 
toria Karoli Magni et Rotholandi (Paris 1936) 305-6; H.M. Smyser, The Pseudo-Turpin (The 
Med. Academy of Am., Publ. 30, Cambridge, Mass. 1937) p. 32 note 3. Occurrence in Old 
French and Provengal: G. Paris, Histoire poétique de Charlemagne (Paris 1905) 265-6, 536; 
Langlois, loc. cit.; M. Roques, Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal 3.408 (Madrid 1925). Occur- 
rence in Franco-Italian and Italian: A. Thomas, L’Entrée d’Espagne I (Paris 1913), Intro- 
duction, passim; P. Rajna, Le fonti dell’Orlando Furioso (Firenze 1900) p. 74 note 2 and 
passim. Reappearance in Renaissance: Rabelais, Pantagruel ed. A. Lefranc 3.25 note 93 
(Paris 1922); L. Sainéan, La langue de Rabelais 1.481 (Paris 1922); Niccolé Carteromaco 
fi.e. Forteguerri], Ricciardetto 3.324-6 (Milano 1813). In Berni: Sonetto della massara, ed. 
Chidrboli (Bibl. Arch. Rom. 1.20, Genéve-Firenze 1934) 182. 

Occurrence of the Saracen giant in Aragonese: M. Abizanda y A. Melén, Carlo Magno en 
Espafia segin la Crénica de Conquiridores de D. Juan Ferndndez de Heredia, Revista de 
Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos 31.416-8 (ser. 3, 1914). In romances: Juan José Lépez in 
Romancero general, ed. A. Durén (BAE 16, Madrid 1882), nos. 1259 and 1260. About Span- 
ish translations and imitations of Ariosto, see especially: F. Rodriguez Marin, Luis Bara- 
hona de Soto (Madrid 1903) 340 ff.; J. Van Horne, The Urrea Translation of the Orlando 
Furioso, Todd Memorial Volumes: Philological Studies 2.217 ff. (New York 1930); A. Par- 
ducci, La fortuna dell’Ariosto in Ispagna, L’Italia che scrive 16.195 ff. (1933); G. M. Bertini, 
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L’Orlando Furioso e la rinascenza spagnuola, La Nuova Italia 5.255 ff., 307 ff. (1934); A. 
Parducci, Note sulle traduzioni spagnole dell’Orlando Furioso, Annali della R. Scuola Nor- 
male Superiore di Pisa (Lettere, Storia, e Filosofia) 4.243 ff., 313 ff. (ser. 2, 1935); we did not 
see A. Speziale, Per la fortuna dell’Orlando furioso in Ispagna: ‘romances’ derivati o ispirali 
dal poema italiano (Reggio Calabria 1921). About the Italian character of the Spanish 
Ferragut: H. A. Deferrari, The Sentimental Moor in Spanish Literature before 1600 (U. of 
Penn.: Publ. of the series in Romanic languages and literatures 17, Philadelphia 1927) 77-9. 
Other references in literature: G. M. Bertini, L’Orlando furioso nella sua prima traduzione 
ed imitazione spagnuola, Aevum 8.390, 397 (1934); Lucas Rodriguez in Romancero general, 
ed. A. Durén (BAE 10, Madrid 1877), no. 419; A. Parducci, L’Orlando Furioso nel teatro di 
Lope de Vega, Arch. Rom. 17.568 note 2, 578, 580 note 1 (1933); A. Ludwig, Lope de Vegas 
Dramen aus dem karolingischen Sagenkreise (Berlin 1898) 147; P. Savj-Lopez, Il Cervantes 
poeta cavalleresco, Studi letterari e linguistic dedicati a Pio Rajna (Firenze 1911) 606. 

On the transference of the name to a common noun: H. Schuchardt, ZRPh 28.132 (1904). 
Parallel examples for the Renaissance in: B. Migliorini, Dal nome proprio al nome comune 
(Bibl. Arch. Rom. 2.13, Genéve 1927) 162-4. 

On Faragut etc. as a proper name: G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science 2.833 
(Baltimore 1931); C. A. Nallino in Encicl. italiana 28.898; Mistral 1.1121; Dict. of Ameri. 
Biogr. under Farragut, George; J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Antroponimia Portuguesa (Lisboa 
1928) 265. On relationship to Arabic Faraj: D. Scheludko, ZRPh 42.482 (1922); Zeitschr. 
fiir franz. Sprache und Literatur 50.32 (1927). But see also Sainéan’s objections: Sources 
indigenes de l’étymologie francaise 3.374 (Paris 1930) and Autour des sources indigénes (Bibl. 
Arch. Rom. 2. 20, Firenze 1935) 353. 


3. 


On Arag. ares y mares, see: G. Borao, Diccionario de voces aragonesas (Zaragoza 1859) ; 
J. Pardo Asso, Nuevo diccionario etimolégico aragonés (Zaragoza 1938) ; Diccionario histérico 
de la lengua espafiola (Academia espafiola, Madrid 1933). First appearance in Urries, 
quoted in B. J. Gallardo, Ensayo de una biblioteca espaiiola 1.478 (Madrid 1863). Discussion 
of etymology: J. Cejador y Frauca, Fraseologia o estilistica castellana (Madrid 1921) 106; J. 
Morawski, Les formules rimées de la langue espagnole, Rev. fil. esp. 14.118, 123 (1927). 

Greek &pes wapes and its combinations given in N. G. Polites, Mapouula 2.414 (Athens 
1900). 

On Greek &pa papa see A. A. Papadopoulos in ’Adnva 41.25 f. (1929). This author points 
out that dpa is the Ancient Greek apa ‘curse’ with shift of accent in analogy to xarépa, same 
meaning; and papa ‘marasmus, consumption, grief, etc.’ is related to Ancient Greek papainw 
‘to waste, to wither,etc.’ On Greek &pes udpes see S. B. Psaltes in ’Adnva 27 (1915), Appendix: 
Acitxoypagixov *Apxeiov 107 ff. 








PATTERNS OF THOUGHT AND OF ETYMOLOGY 


Leo SpirzER 
II. CURSE 


[Conclusion. Continued from Word 1.260-76.] 


The NED gives the semantic development of curse as follows: 1(a.) ‘An 
utterance consigning, or supposed or intended to consign (a person or thing) 
to spiritual and temporal evil, the vengeance of the Deity, the blasting of malig- 
nant fate etc. It may be uttered by the Deity, or by persons supposed to speak 
in his name or to be listened to by him’ (attested in the eleventh century: Hzbbe 
he her in Fisse life Goddes curs in the Charter of Leofric and Godgyfu; and in a 
text of 1050, bletswng faeder is opposed to curs moder = benedictio patris... 
maledictio matris); (b.) ‘a formal ecclesiastical censure or anathema; a sentence 
of excommunication’ (c. 1050: curse asettan ‘to set a curse’). 2. ‘without im- 
plication of the effect: the uttering of a malediction with invocation or adjura- 
tion of the Deity; a profane oath, an imprecation’ (c. 1050: [to pay back] curs for 
curse = non reddetur maledictum pro maledicto). There is also a derivative 
verb in OE cursian. 

As for the etymology, the NED remarks: ‘No word of similar form and sense 
is known in Teutonic, Romance or Celtic (of connection with cross, which has 
been suggested [by Skeat], there is no trace).’ Weekley, in view of the first at- 
testation in which one could translate Goddes curs by ‘God’s wrath,’ suggested 
the Fr. courroux ‘wrath’; but apart from the question of accent (the only possible 
start would be from the OF verb corrocier, cour[e|cier), one wonders why the 
spelling in English should always be -s-, not -c-. Moreover, since the first at- 
testation must clearly be dated before the Anglo-Norman invasion (Leofric 
died in 1057), a French word cannot be considered as a possible etymon. 

As concerns the form, one could easily think of Latin cursus ‘course, turn,’ but 
how should we then construe the semantic bridge? Now, in DuCange, there is 
an article cursus no. 4 which contains the following quotation from Fort 
Morlanenses (a collection of charts from Morlanne, Dep’t. Basses Pyrénées, 
in Béarn, c. 1220): ‘Si vero istas leges dare nequiverit, quidquid habet, sit in 
Cursu meo, et sepeliatur subtus mortuum’; DuCange interprets in cursu meo = ‘in 
incursu meo, i.e. muletam incurrat,’ and refers to his articles incurrimentum, 
incursus. There, in turn, we find numerous examples from Western Romania 
in the meaning ‘penalty, confiscation’: a promise is made with the pledge ‘sub 
incurstone personae meae et omnium rerum mearum’ = ‘under the obligation 
of forfeiture’; for an act of breach of faith the threat is ‘terra sua erit incursa 
{‘liable to confiscation’], et corpus suum in manu et misericordia comitis’; 
‘extremae tempestatis discrimini bona subjici . . . quod vulgariter incurrementum 
vel confiscatio appellatur’; ‘dicta feuda deciderunt in incursum, sive commissum 
D. Raymundi Tolos.’ Baxter and Johnson, in their Medieval Word-List men- 
tion similar Anglo-Latin occurrences of incursio (c. 1261), incursus (1339) 
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‘penalty,’ and also of the verb incurrere in the meaning ‘to incur, be liable to’ 
(c. 740, 1125 etc.), ‘to forfeit’ (1226), ‘to be liable to forfeiture’ (1230). DuCange 
has the verb incurri alicui ‘in mulctam Principis incidere’ (from Westminster), 
incurrere ‘confiscationi obnoxium esse’ (from Monferrant). The Romance 
languages testify amply to the existence of the same word family: OF incours 
‘en terme de coutume, revenus des biens confisqués pour crime d’hérésie’ (Gode- 
froy under encours), encourance de peine (Godefroy), encourement . . . des peines 
(DuCange, under incurrementum); O. Prov. encorremen ‘Beschlagnahme, Kon- 
fiskation, Verwirkung,’ encors ‘Verwirkung, Beschlagnahme, Konfiskation’ 
(sotz encors de la pena, venir en encors al senhor), encorregut (encors) ‘ verfallen 
(von Personen, und Sachen), straffallig, spec. der Beschlagnahme seines Besitzes 
verfallen (v. Personen), der Konfiskation verfallen (v. Sachen),’ encorre ‘sich 
zusiehen, (einer Strafe. ..) verfallen, verwirken, mit Beschlag belegen,’ encorrer 
‘mit Beschlag belegen, confiszieren’ (Levy, Prov. Suppl.-Wb.); Catal. encérrer 
‘confiscate’ (in the Crénica de Jacme: ‘car tot quant havien era encorregut en 
poder nostre,’ inexactly translated by Aguild ‘caure, ir a parar’), encorriment de 
pena etc. 

Evidently we have to start from a certain use of the verb incurrere which, in 
classical Latin, was used of ‘running into’ ills of any kind (in morbos, fraudem, 
varias reprehensiones, odia hominum, Cicero). In late Latin it came to be said 
more and more of crimes, i.e. moral ills (crimen loquacitatis, Lact., crimen stul- 
titiae, Arnob.; ‘poenas quod maiestas incurrere non possit’, Avit, cf. Goelzer, 
p. 66), from which use there branch off legalistic phrases such as incurrere 
crimen, Cod. Just., penae incursus, Cod. Theodos. 9, 17. A new vision of human 
nature is suggested when Lampridius speaks of ‘milites. . . , qui forte incurrerunt 
aliquid quod videratur iniustum.’ Forcellini explains incurrerunt = ‘com- 
miserunt’; but committere, with its connotation of active steps (committere 
legiones, pugnam, delictum, caedem, fraudem) would hardly be fitting in reference 
to a situation where the ‘fortuitous’ falling into a trap (the trap of human nature 
itself)' is envisaged (it is true that in late and especially ecclesiastical Latin, 
committere errorem was used, as it is preserved in Romance: commettre une erreur 
etc., cf. Krebs-Schmalz, Antibarbarus, under committere; but this usage must be 
precisely the consequence of the blurring of the lines between active commission 
of an evil deed and falling into the trap of evil). Thus we will not be surprised 
to find Tertullian saying: ‘Sunt quaedam delicia quotidianae incursionis, quibus 
omnes sumus subjecti’ (‘sins of daily commission’); the dogma of the basic 
sinfulness of man, in spite of the collateral teaching about his free will, must have 
encouraged a vision of the ever-possible, daily ‘accidental fall’ into the pit, into 
the trap set by the Evil One. At the same time, we find, with this incurrere, 
a significant change of construction: instead of the Ciceronian construction 
with in, the simple accusative is attested in Late Latin (Lucifer, Ennodius, 
Claud. Mam., Jerome, Cyprian, Gregory of Tours etc.), cf. Krebs-Schmalz 
under incurrere: incurrere culpam, errorem, crimen, reatum, offensam periculum.? 

Altho one can very well explain this accusative in line with the old Latin cases 
with a transitive verb formed by ‘Univerbierung’ (moenia-circum eo > moenia cir- 
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cumeo, uiam-in uenio ‘I happen to come to a road’ > uiam inuenio ‘I find a road’), 
the fact that we so often find (e.g. in Gregory of Tours) the accusative, after incur- 
rere, of words designating states of mind: languorem, tremorem, taedium, pauorem, 
vanam gloriam (Max Bonnet, p. 534) seems to me to point to a change in the 
vision of man: man ‘incurrit culpam (uanam gloriam etc.),’ i.e. he finds or meets 
with sin (and punishment) at every step (cf. the parallel use of incidere, attested 
since Silver Latinity and continued in Avitus: ‘incidit aeterinas per saeva in- 
cendia poenas’).2? R. Helm, ALL 11.7 f. has attested in Fulgentius the expression 
‘oditur maior, qui nihil incurrit’ (= ‘commits no wrong’) and the derivative 
incursare + object, in the same meaning, in two passages of Tertullian (e.g. 
‘quotiens in tenebris incursasset incesta’). Man, then, looks with amazement 
at his own unpredictable soul from which the bad as well as the good, the irra- 
tional as well as the rational, can issue—at the ‘adventure’ in which his own being 
consists and which so many medieval poems, from Perceval to Tristan, will sing. 
In the passage of Sidonius: ‘Si quid asperum aut triste [acciderit], non statim 
se poética teneritudo a uinculo incursi angoris elaqueat,’ incursi is translated 
excellently by Forcellini as ‘venuto addosso’; the states of mind or moods are 
conceived of as something that one submits to. Moreover, E. Léfstedt, Phil. 
Komm. zur Peregr. Aetheriae (339), mentions, in connection with the sentence 
‘putat se maximum peccatum incurrisse,’ a late Latin development of the nouns 
incursio, incursus to the meaning ‘error,’ which Helm (CALL 9.71) had been 
the first to point out: Fulgentius: ‘nequaquam aput humanos sensus nisi fortuitis 
compulsationibus moti nascuntur errores, ut etiam Chrysippus de fato scribens 
ait: compulsationibus lubricis volvuntur incursus’ (with parallelism of errores 
and incursus; the notion of ‘compulsion by chance’ is clear in the passage); 
ib. ‘ignorantia incursionum mater.’ 

Léfstedt points out that no clear case of incurrere = ‘errare’ is attested, but, 
like Helm, he considers this use of the verb latent in a Ciceronian passage such as 
‘quis est tam Lynceus, qui in tantis tenebris nil offendat, nusquam incurrat’ 
(= ‘stumbles, errs nowhere’); with the absolute use of the verb incurrere he 
parallels the late Latin incidere for ‘in (morbum, malum, insidias) incidere’. 
We shall see later that the absolute use of the verb incurrere, which is postulated 
by Léfstedt, exists in Romance, and that, consequently, it must have existed in 
Vulgar Latin. There are, as Dr. A. Hatcher points out to me, three types of 
absolute use of originally transitive verbs, all of which I shall show by French 
examples: (1) j’aime! (instead of j’aime quelqu’un), where the concentration on 
the act itself, expressed by the verb, makes superfluous the mention of the 
particular object on which the activity exerts itself; (2) je sais (instead of je le 
sais or je sais tout), where the limitless extension of the act is suggested by the 
failure to mention a specific object of knowledge: ‘I know (everything relevant 
to the situation)’; (3) je conduis (instead of je conduis une auto), where the 
activity has absorbed the particular object with which it is usually connected. 
It. is clear that incurrere ‘errare’ is of the latter type (= incurrere errorem): 
the absorption of the object errorem (or culpam) testifies to the sensitivity of that 
period to moral questions. (German hereinfallen ‘to fall into a trap, to be fooled,’ 
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aptly paralleled by Léfstedt for the syntactical construction, is by no means 
tinged with a moral flavor!). Once incurrere had come to mean ‘errare, to sin,’ 
the sentence of Augustine (mentioned neither by Léfstedt nor by Helm) becomes 
easily understandable: ‘in quod praeceptum incurro’ = ‘I sin against, trespass 
against, this regulation.’ 

But there is still a semantic gap between incursus penae ‘the fact of having 
incurred a penalty’ or even incursus(-io) ‘error, sin’ on the one hand and, on 
the other, the oldest English phrase ‘to have God’s curs,’ where we would trans- 
late curs by ‘wrath,’ as Weekley does, or by ‘malediction.’ No medieval Latin 
or Romance text seems to bear witness to a meaning which could lead to ‘moral 
condemnation, curse’: these texts all seem to go back to the legalistic incurrere 
poenam. Moreover, whether we translate OE curs by ‘wrath’ or ‘malediction,’ 
we are not apt to find incurrere used in the Vulgate when God’s wrath or maledic- 
tions against man are mentioned (cf. II Paralip. 19, 2: ‘iram Domini merebaris’; 
Num. 5, 21: ‘his maledictionibus subjacebis’). But we must suppose that such 
a use was in existence, since we find in Old French such passages as ‘mes cil en 
l’ire de Dieu se boute’ (Rom. de la Rose) and ‘encourir l’yre de Dieu’ (Commines), 
attested in Trénel’s L’ Ancien Testament et la langue francaise, p. 274—which 
can be only paraphrases of *incurrere tram Det. Moreover, Godefroy quotes 
s.v. encorreor: ‘Conoisse soi incorreor la indignation de Dieu’ and s.v. encours: 
‘sur l’encours de notre indignation et toute la peine que nous leur pouviens 
enjoindre.’ An incurrere tram ‘sich den Zorn zuziehen’, which continues the 
Ciceronian incurrere odia hominum, is attested by Habel in his Mittellat. Glosser 
(along with incurrere poenam ‘sich eine Strafe zuziehen’). That the phrase 
ira Dei should have subsisted in Christian times could, perhaps, theoretically 
be doubted since, with the advent of Christ the reign of the vengeful God was 
brought to an end: the idea of Tertullian is well known, that ‘pax Dei in Christo’ 
superseded the ‘ira dei’ which Adam’s fall had brought upon mankind (cf. also 
de bapt. 8: ‘post baptismum, ut ita dixerim, mundi pacem caelestis irae praeco 
columba terris adnuntiavit,’ quoted by Teeuwen, Sprachl. Bedeutungswandel 
bet Tertullian, p. 53.5 But the Middle Ages did not deprive itself of the coercive 
value implicit in the idea of a wrathful God and of His wrathful early repre- 
sentatives. 

It is well known that the practice of anathema and excommunication observed 
by the Christian Church was taken over from the earlier Jewish practise of the 
cherem, which word is translated in the Septuagint by d4va¥eua: in the Jewish 
theocracy, the utterance of the cherem proclaims the absolute and irrevocable 
right of God, and therewith Israel is protected from the consequences of the 
crimen laesae majestatis divinae: ‘Was Gottes Zorn reizt, wird seinem Auge entzo- 
gen; was ihm besonders zugeeignet ist, wird geheiligt durch Weihe” (G. Heinrici, 
in Realencykl. f. prot. Theol., under Anathema). St. Paul chose the word of the 
Septuagint anathema only to characterize the inner religious relationship of an 
‘exile from Christ’ (avadeua d2drod xpicrov), not to imply a disciplinary and final 
measure, as was the case in the practise of the Synagog; with Paul, the punish- 
ment by which the sinner was segregated from the community is clearly distinct 
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from the anathema.’ The baptized Christian cannot lose irretrievably the 
sacramental benefit of salvation: in the first centuries A.D. excommunication 
reaches only the soul and the conscience (the forum internum). Excommunica- 
tion and anathema (which, having been taken over from the Jews by the Christian 
Church as a disciplinary measure, from the fourth century on, were loosely 
differentiated after the sixth century: according to the 12th century Decretum 
Gratiani, excommunication separates from the society of the brethren in Christ, 
anathema from the body of Christ, ie. the Church) came to be envisaged ex- 
clusively as a ‘medicinal’ measure. The general type of ritual for anathema took 
definite form in the seventh century (cf. Clyde Farr, AJPH 66.135); it became 
the customary ecclesiastical weapon against certain types of law-breakers who 
could not be reached in any other way, especially against the strong and mighty. 
In the formula for anathema drawn up by Pope Zachary (8th century), which 
is reproduced in the Roman Pontifical (cf. Catholic Encycl. under anathema): 


We deprive N- of the Communion of the Body and Blood of Our Lord, we separate him 
from the society of all Christians, we exclude him from the bosom of our Holy Mother the 
Church in Heaven and on earth, we declare him excommunicated and anathematized and 
we judge him condemned to eternal Fire with Satan and his angels and all the reprobates, 
so long as he will not burst the fetters of the demon, do penance and satisfy the Church, we de- 
liver him to Satan to mortify his body, that his soul may be saved on the day of judgment. 


The ceremony included the extinguishing of candles, trampled beneath the 
feet of 12 priests, to indicate that thus the memory of the excommunicate should 
be extinguished. The sentence I have italicized in the formula testifies to the 
possibility of re-integration into the community on the basis of penance, as this 
had been postulated by Paul in spite of the disciplinary measure of the rapadovvar 
Tit garava: with which he had threatened the sinner. This formula has been 
repeated, with its constituent parts, in numberless medieval acts of ecclesiastical 
excommunication and anathema (and of their variant, which likewise goes back 
to Paul, ‘anathema maranatha,’ implying, apparently, ‘perditio in adventum 
domini,’ eternal damnation at the coming of God), as well as in secular acts 
(wills, donations) drawn up in favor of ecclesiastical institutions. 

The number of variations in the Latin formulae of excommunication which 
are to be found in the Anglo-Saxon charts of the latter type is amazing (whereas, 
in the Anglo-Saxon wording, such simple loan translations as dmdnsumian > 
excommunicare are chosen). Altho they are all reducible to a few types (which 
range from succinct formulae, similar to those drawn from the Corpus Juris 
Canonici by Mr. Pharr, to graphic and terrifying pictures of eternal damnation), 
it is as tho in every single chart there was a striving for originality of wording. 
Compare the following passages from the same volume of Kemble—all of which 
are to be found in King Cnut’s charts alone: ‘...noverit se anathematizatum 
esse a deo et ab sanctis eius’ (c. 1023), ‘collegio privatus perpetuae felicitatis 
erumpnam hauriat atrocissime calamitatis’ (c. 1024), ‘sciat se tali pro reatu a 
numero secerni beatorum’ (c. 1026), ‘sit a consortio piorum ultimi examinis 
ventilabro dispertitus’ (c. 1032), ‘agminis tetrae caliginis lapsi vocem audiant 
examinationis die arbitris dicentis: ‘‘Discedite a me maledicti in ignem aeternum,”’ 
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ubi cum daemonibus ferreis sartaginibus crudeli torqueantur in poena’ (c. 1033), 
‘sit anathema maranatha, hoc est alienatio a consortio christianorum’ (c. 1033), 
‘constringatur et obligetur inextricabilium nodorum habenis perpetuae damp- 
nationis’ (c. 1033), ‘sit maledictus omnibus maledictionibus quae in universis 
sanctis ascriptae sunt libris, sitque segregatus a communione domini nostri 
Jhesu Christi omniumque sanctorum suorum ligatus perseveret quamdiu vixerit 
eisdem vinculis quae per seipsum dominus suis tradidit apostolis Petro atque 
Paulo; et post maledictum exitum suum crucietur iugiter in profundissimo puteo 
ardeatque in inferno cum diabolo et cum maledictis spiritibus secum sine fine 
habitantibus’ (c. 1035). Now in the charts of Eadward (i.e. of a King who 
considered himself to be such ‘dei gratia’’), I find ‘...iram det incurrat et sit 
anathema’ (c. 1065).° 

It can be no chance that the Old-Testamental phrase ‘God’s wrath’ occurs 
in the same type of documents (donations to churches etc.) in another land, far 
from the shores of England — in that most Christian country, Spain: in Menéndez 
Pidal’s Documentos lingutsticos I (Reino de Castilla) I find, in 13th-century 
charts (issued not only by Kings, but also by noblemen, as is the case of the 
Anglo-Saxon document of Leofric and Godgyfu), the following formulae of 
excommunication and anathema (p. 288) ‘aya la ira de Dios de los cielos e de 
todos sos sanctos suyos’;® (p. 293) ‘seia maldicto e descomulgado, e aia la 
ira de Dios’; (p. 383) ‘venga sobr’ el ira [or: sobre l’ira] de nuestro sennor Dios’; 
(p. 385) ‘aya la yra de Dios llenera mientre.’ Sometimes the earthly authorities 
allowed their own ‘wrath’ to be patterned on that of God and, in general, the 
pattern of the malediction in the name of God was followed in these charts by 
the mention of a fine to be paid to the particular secular authority (p. 338): 
‘aja la yra de Dios pleneramient a des ent la mia’ (this ‘thereby’ is characteristic!) ; 
(p. 340) ‘habeat tram Dei omnipotenti e notra’—and sometimes the kingly 
wrath appears alone: (Alfons X, p. 433) ‘aurie mj yra e pecharmie’ (‘and he 
would pay me...’). In the 11th century cartulary of the Cid published by 
Menéndez Pidal, La Espafia del Cid, vol. 2, we find the same formulae with 
variants; (p. 854) ‘...in primis habeat iram Dey patris omnipotentis super se 
descendat’ (evidently an 476 xowoi - construction: ‘habeat iram. . .’ + the Biblical 
phrase (cf. Ps. 77, 31) ‘ira descendat super. ..’); (p. 861) ‘tram omnipotentis 
det incurrat et a liminibus sancti Dei aecelesiae alienus existat...’ We notice 
here the combination of incurrere with ira det. Menéndez Pidal has attested 
also ira regia coupled with our verb incurrere (and an incurrere tram regis [irem 
Francorum| is already attested by Bonnet, p. 535, in the Vulgar Latin of Gregory 
of Tours); in his glossary to the Cantar de Mio Cid, he writes under ira: 


‘,..enyra de rey . . . seré metido’ [Cantar, v.] 74: la ira del rey traia consigo la confisca- 
cién y el destierro 219, 1048... : ‘quisquis vero ...iram regiam incurrerit, ita ut eum 
exhaeredet aut ex sua terra exire iubeat....’ Fluero] de Oreja, afio 1139... . En la can- 
cilleria de los sucesores de Alfonso VII se arraiga la costumbre de comminar con la ira real 
al infractor de lo dispuesto en la carta real ; ‘regiam indignationem incurrat’," Fernando II, 
afio 1168 . . . ;‘regiam irram incurret et quidquid habet in regno meo perdet’, Alfonso VIII, 
afio 1176 . . . ; ‘iram Dei omnipotentis et meam incurrat’, Alfonso VIII, afio 1189. .. . 
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Cf. under ayrar: 


verbo activo, ‘retirar el sefior su gracia y valimiento al vasallo’, lo que traia consigo el 
destierro y la confiscacién ..., y asi la Prim. Crén. General . . . pone en boca del Cid la 
curiosa construccién: ‘el rey don Alfenso mio sennor me ayro de su lierra por dos vezes’ 
[‘exiled me from his land’}!* 


and the opposite use of dar amor, also used of King and God (Cantar vv. 1924 
etc.; St. Domingo in Berceo is invoked to intercede with God ‘que nos salve 
las almas, denos su amor’; ‘el perder el amor del rey llevaba como consecuencia 
el destierro ...y la pérdida de beneficios y heredades tenidos de mano del 
rey’). 

We may add also the passage listed by Cejador y Frauca, Vocab. medieval 
castell., from the I’uero de Guadalajara: ‘de la ira de Dios sea encorrido,’ in which 
the passive participle indicates the passive state of man when faced with God’s 
wrath and damnation: the result of ‘damnedness’ is emphasized in such an 
expression; the above-mentioned passive use of ayrado ‘subject to the wrath 
of the King’ (‘banished’) is exactly of the same nature. It is true that I have 
not found the Spanish passage in the edition of the Fuero which had been made 
by H. Keniston (in Elliott Monographs 16) and which is based on the two existing 
manuscripts: in both, the particular passage (at the end of the document) is in 
Latin. But, obviously, Cejador y Frauca must simply have made a mis- 
attribution: he cannot have invented the passage. The Latin text, incidentally, 
offers another example of tram Dei incurrere: ‘Si quis vero hanc cartam infringere 
seu diminuere in aliquo presumpserit, iram Dei omnipotentis plenarie yncurrat 
et cum Juda Domini proditore penas sustineat inferno luc’ (sic, Keniston emends 
infernales; I would prefer inferno loco). This text, like many others quoted 
above, shows how punishment and moral condemnation, punishment in the 
Beyond and here on earth, are interwoven: the earthly authorities (‘in virtue 
of the power which has been given us of binding and loosing in Heaven and on 
earth,’ as Pope Zachary’s formula has it) feel themselves to be executors of God’s 
will on this earth, just as the Jewish authorities of the Synagog had done, who 
knew how to terrify with the threat of God’s revenge." 

Now, if we compare the text of the charter of Leofric and Godgyfu which 
contains the first mention of Eng. curs, we will not be astonished to find the 
same formula—which I shall copy here according to the Latin version: 
‘...excommunicatus sit [Anglo-Saxon: haebbe'* he her on Fisse life Goddes curs} 
et sit illi pars et haereditas in profundo abyssi, et in locis tenebrarum, et cum 
Jude Scariothe similem sortiatur penam Gehennae.’ Since, in the concretized 
thinking of the Middle Ages, the wrath of God, or of his lieutenants on earth, 
had pragmatical, material, objective consequences, so, wrath must become 
exteriorized in a penalty imposed by the authorities, and a penalty must denote 
wrath on the part of the moral authorities. The authorities (God, the highest 
authority, or his earthly delegates) could pronounce such a state of cursedness. 
It is as if incurrere tram (Dei, regis) and incurrere poenam had coalesced into 
one conception of ‘incurring the wrath of the authorities and being punished by 
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them.’ Thus incursus (without any particular specification whether irae, 
maledictionis, anathematis, or poenae) > Fr. encours (see above) was able to 
become exactly synonymous with Eng. curse, with moral condemnation, censure, 
blame. 

If we now study more closely certain of the Romance texts which contain 
our word-family, we find, in fact, that a meaning not only of ‘liability to punish- 
ment’, but one closer to ‘moral condemnation’ has been tentatively suggested 
for some of the cases—tho this meaning does not appear in the headings of the 
dictionaries: Levy, under encorre (2) quotes a passage from an O.Prov. sermon 
(dealing with the theme that often a godchild acts in a way that shows no care 
for the pledges offered to God by his godfather and godmother): ‘E laisa encor[rje 
los pairis elz covenz que faiz avio.’ Levy interprets: ‘und as lasst die Pathen 
fahren (kiimmert sich nicht um die P.) uud die Abmachung, die sie gemacht 
hatten, in die sie es Gott gegeniiber gesetzt .. . hatten ... ,’ but he adds that he 
has not found elsewhere an encorre in the meaning of ‘to let go.’ Obviously, 
the meaning here is that the wayward godchild lets its godparents incur sin or 
blame (malediction, curse etc.)—cf. the Augustinian incurrere in praeceptum, 
and the incurrere = errare of Fulgentius—because their pledge has not been 
kept. Again, we find quoted by Levy the passage from Crois. Alb.: ‘Pos lo 
coms ab la Glieiza s’era dezavenguts, Glieiza fassa que.s volha dels seus escor- 
regutz’—whose interpretation by Paul Meyer (‘que |’Eglise en fasse 4 sa 
volenté avec ses prisonniers’) is opposed by Levy: he translates ‘...die ihr 
gegeniiber straffallig sind,’ but I would propose a more inclusive interpretation: 
‘those who have charged themselves with damnation.’ The next text quoted 
under encorsa, where there is mention of a thwarted suicide: ‘E lauzi.n Dieu car 
10 cotel nom mezi. Que trop per luy fora mes en encorsa,’ has been rightly 
explained by the editors Noulet and Chabeneau: ‘car, 4 cause de lui (du couteau, 
c.-4-d. du suicide que j’aurais commis), j’aurais été mis en saisie (c. 4.d. j’aurais 
éé damné)’ [Italics mine]. In Old French we have the proverb tel ne peche qui 
encort, where encort is translated by Godefroy as ‘étre puni,’ but Gaston Paris, 
Rom. 18.148 comments: ‘encorir ne peut se traduire exactement en francais 
moderne; il veut dire 4 peu prés “recevoir un dommage,” et subsidiairement 
“une peine,” d’od “expier’” (a remark which has been repeated by G. Tilander, 
Remarques sur le Roman de Renart, p. 97, who quotes the parallel proverb: 
tex ne peche qui s’en delt ‘many a one does not sin, but nevertheless suffers punish- 
ment’). Gaston Paris has obviously felt the range of the verb encorir which 
oscillates between moral condemnation and its material consequences. In the 
case of the other example given by Godefroy for encorre ‘étre puni’ (Guernes de 
Pont St.-Maxence: ‘Et prie Jhesu Crist, cui sainte Eglise aore, Qu’il ne face 
tel plet dunt envers Deu encore’) I would translate, along with the modern editor 
Walberg, ‘commettre une faute, un péché’; here we find the intransitive use of the 
verb which was postulated by Léfstedt and was noted with Augustine, and which 
also occurs in Prov. encorrir vers lo seignor ‘to sin against one’s Lord’ (Levy, 
under encorre). For French, Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye mentions from Bouteiller, 
Somme Rurale (1603) a passage: ‘sera trouvé ...avoir meffait et encouru,’ 
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where the synonym meffait is significant. In the passage cited by Godefroy 
(‘ne pouvoient souffrir leur prince estre par luy en ce point oultragé et encouru’), 
where the verb is translated ‘outrager’, the idea of moral condemnation is more 
outspoken than is the case in the more legalistic usage (ib.): ‘sus estre encours 
en sentense esquemunicative’ (Godefroy translates ‘exposé 4 une pénalité’), 
which French example has its parallel in Sp. incurso en la excomunicacién ‘liable 
to exc.’ (Dicc. de autoridades; cf. also Ital. incorrere nella scomunicalzione)). 
The Old French meaning ‘to feel humiliated’ reappears in the Catal. verb en- 
corre’s ‘envergonyirse, avergonzarse’: we must imagine that encorre ‘to incur 
moral blame’ became equivalent to ‘to feel ashamed’, and that, in this way, the 
reflexive pronoun of the parallel type Catal. envergonyirse, Sp. avergonzarse 
came to be added on to it (it is also possible that from the participle encors 
‘who has incurred condemnation and is ashamed,’ encorre’s ‘to be ashamed’ 
was coined by back-formation)."* Perhaps the best rendering of the range of 
these medieval words is that found in the dictionary of the Spanish Academy 
under incurrir: ‘construido con la prep. en y substantivo que signifique culpa, 
error 0 castigo, ejecutar la accién, o merecer la pena, expresada por el substantivo; 
con la misma preposicién y substantivo que signifique sentimiento desfavorable, 
como odio, ira, desprecio, etc., causarlo, atraérselo.’ Here, the fusion of the 
two types incurrere poenam and incurrere tram is acknowledged. 

Thus the (in)cursus was a moral condemnation indicative of the alienation 
of God’s love from the sinner — the possibility of which had to loom heavily on 
the conscience of medieval believers. And it is this assumed moral vengeance 
of the deity, as interpreted by the censorial authorities, worldly or ecclesiastical, 
of this earth (they ‘set’ a curse: cf. the formula of the medieval Spanish King 
meter" alg. en ira de rey; their phrase cavere in incursum meum echoes the thunder- 
ing voice of the ira Dei.), which has led to the semantic development of Eng. 
curse — while the idea of the material consequences of the anathema (i.e. the 
punishment), as represented in so many Romance and Latin texts, has left no 
imprint in the English word. Thus, in a sentence such as Lydgate’s" (c. 1430): 
‘fif you do not pay the tithe to God] thou must incurre ....To been accursed"® 
by rigor of the law,’ there is an original tautology which, at that time, was no 
more felt, but which could be translated back into medieval Latin by a figura 
etymologica which would not sound at all strange in that period: *incurres 
incursum legis (cf. the phrase incur in daunger of lawes mentioned in note 2). 
Once curse was a ‘malediction of man by the deity’, the meaning ‘to use pro- 
fanity’ could develop easily in this word-family, when man wantonly took it 
upon himself to anticipate, upon trivial occasions, God’s curse or wrath, to 
invoke His name idly, without waiting upon the ecclesiastical authorities whom 
it behooved to make such pronouncements. It is the characteristic attitude of 
medieval cursing that, while the deity is challenged to act in behalf of man’s 
trivial interests, his dependence on the deity is acknowledged; in the desiderative 
mode of ‘may he have God’s curse (hate)’ there is a recognition of the ultimate 
helplessness of man when faced with the decisions of Providence. Tobler, in his 
treatise Vom Verwiinschen (Verm. Beiir. 4.112) has failed to recognize the 
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religious confidence in the supernal world order which is underlying the very 
attempt to challenge it: according to him, the Old French curses he lists are 
outbursts of ‘indignation’ by which one wishes on his adversary bad luck, dis- 
honor, withdrawal of God’s grace etc. He has failed to see the objective con- 
fidence in the just world order which animates the subjectively aroused curser, 
who believes in the vengeance of the deity incurred by a wrong-doer of whom he 
has been the victim. In Tobler’s first example: ‘De Deu le droiturier Seit con- 
fonduz et morz et esragiez, Qui ira ja cest message noncier,’ I would emphasize 
the phrase ‘God the Just.’ Thus cursing is tantamount to a statement that, 
according to the subjective opinion of the curser, a case of objective incursus 
irae Dei is given. The wording of the NED (under curse, item 2) is preferable 
to that of Tobler, which reflects too faithfully our modern age, when, in the 
wake of de-Christianization, true cursing, with its implicit profession of faith, 
is no longer possible.* Samuel Butler was right in writing: ‘Curses are a kind 
of prayer.’ 

The last question which remains to be resolved is the dropping of the in- 
prefix. We could, of course, take stock of the attestation of cursus = incursus 
—the form we found in the Fori Morlanenses, and which DuCange explained 
by what we would call to-day haplology: sit in [in]eursu meo.® Since such 
phrases as in incursum Dei (regis, principis) cadere, in incursum etc. ponere 
etc. must have occurred frequently, the tendency would have sprung up to avoid 
the repetition of the two in-syllables. We could then explain to accurse, the 
verb which is not found before the twelfth century and which, according to the 
NED, contains an intrusive a-( < an- or ar-), as in awake—wake, from an *ad- 
{in]-cursum cadere, mittere. But Pogatscher, Zur Lautlehre der griech., lat. 
u. rom. Lehnworte im Aliengl., p. 144, mentions the dropping in Anglo-Saxon, 
not only of initial vowels ([a]postol, [e]biscop, Hispant > Spéne) and of reduplica- 
tive syllables (cucurbita > cyrfet, cf. Fr. gourde and Germ. Kiirbis, cucutia 
> It. zucca etc.), but also of whole initial syllables (in geographical and botanical 
terms): Nicomedia > Cémmédia, cynoglossa > [cu]nezlaesse, chaerephyllon > 
[cer|fille. And it is well known that the same tendency continues in Anglo- 
Norman: cf. Lat. occasio > OF achoison > Ang.-Norm. choison > Eng. queazy 
(Studies in Phil. 41. 538); OF embuié > Eng. boy—‘with Anglo-Norman aphesis 
of the em-,’ as E. J. Dobson explains it, Medium Aevum 9.121; OF encens > 
ME cense ‘incense.’ The parallel Romance cases: infans > Ital. fante, insania 
> Sp. safia, perhaps ingenuus > OSp yengo, are also well-known. 

Just as was true in the case of nausea > noise, we learn from the example of 
incursus > curse that a close inspection of the particular medieval pattern of 
thought leads to a solution of an etymological crux. The pattern here in ques- 
tion is the polarity established in the civilization of the Middle Ages between 
the originally purely moral conception of the incursus, of the ambush of Evil 
into which the Christian soul may fall at any moment, and the verdict of punish- 
ment," pronounced in a concrete legalized form, for an actual moral infringe- 
ment that has taken place. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 
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1 The idea of the ‘stumbling-block,’ of the oxavéadov or offendiculum, of temptation that 
threatens everywhere, is combined with incurrere in certain interesting Italian passages, 
quoted by Tommaseo-Bellini, which must go back to Latin models, as: ‘Questo lo terrete in 
voi, accid non s’incorresse in qualche scandalo’. Here we will also list a passage (ib.) con- 
taining cagione d’offendere etc.: ‘da quella parte incorse pid in cagione d’offendere’ (cagione 
‘danger’ < occasio translates, so to speak, the -iculum suffix of offendiculum). 

* Thus, the assertion of Bloch and von Wartburg that incurrere, used with in by Cicero, 
has become transitive in French, is obviously not true. Cf. the English phrase to encurre 
(incur) in daunger of lawes (c. 1530) which contains the word danger (< OF dangier < 
Vulg. Lat. domindrium) in the original meaning of ‘power, jurisdiction, liability to loss, 
punishment.’ Compare cagione ‘danger’ in note 1. 

3 We may also mention the touch of irrationalism underlying OF souvient-moi = subuenit 
mthi instead of the Lat. memini, the Port. esquecer = *ex-cadéscere instead of obliutscor, OF 
tl m’ennute (= mihi in odio est) > mod. Fr. je m’ennuie. 

4 There is another ecclesiastical Latin incursus ‘attack, assault’ attested in Ps. 41, ‘[non 
timebis] ab incursu et daemone meridiano,’ which appears in OF translations (encurement e 
diable meridien, Godefroy s.v. encorement), in Italian (S. Girolamo di Pistoja) : ‘non teme- 
remo dell’incorso, e del sopravvenimento del demonio meridiano’, Tomm.-Bell., and in 
English (c. 1440: ‘for the yncourse and mydday devyl,’ NED), as well as in medieval Latin 
texts (DuCange, incursus, no.1). Compare, for the ‘démon du Midi,’ P. J. Labriolle, Bull. 
DuCange 9.46. 

Helm (loc. cit.) points out that, in the passage of Tertullian, the ‘delicta cotidianae in- 
cursionis’ could also be explained by the idea of ‘temptation’ which underlies the phrase 
daemonum incursio, lit.‘invasion by demons.’ This is obviously the way in which the Eng- 
lish phrase ‘sins of daily incursion’ (attested in 1655, evidently a literal paraphrase of Ter- 
tullian’s phrase) is taken, if we are to believe the NED: ‘the small sins which make daily 
inroads upon a holy life,’ cf. also (c. 1640) ‘the incursion of grosser passions,’ (c. 1592) ‘un- 
stable incursive passions.’ Cf. also occursus mali, occuzsdcula noctium, said of demons, in 
Apulejus, to which DuCange quotes a parallel from Sextus Empiricus, phantasma incurrere. 
In the Latin Dioscovides wenenosas incursiones translates wAnyds xai dptes—the physician 
may very well consider any bodily injury as an ‘assault.’ 

The passage in ‘Rhythmi aevi merov. et carolini’ (in Poetarum lat. med. aevi IV/2, n° 
CV, 6): ‘Cui fuerit innixus spritus tristitiae/offuscata mente per incursus varios/corde 
ceco sic discurrit velut sensu ebrius’ contains an incursus ‘fits, spells (of sadness)’ which 
may go back to the medical term just mentioned: mental discomfort may also appear as an 
‘assault’ or an ‘ambush of evil.’ 

Note that, as I have explained in Miscellénea Fabra (Buenos Aires 1943), p. 270, we have 
a medieval pattern: ramus ‘twig, branch’ + the name of a vice: OF rain de lecherie, traison, 
OProv. ram de iretgia, traicio, a pattern which must be originally explained by the allegorico- 
genealogical habits of the Middle Ages: ‘sb. is [or has] a descendant [a derivate] from Heresy, 
Treachery, Lechery,’ but which was extended, beyond the reference to vices, also to the 
reference of bodily and mental diseases (Catal. ram de gota, de bogeria, OF rain de folie) so 
as to come to mean ‘access, fit, spell’—we could very aptly translate: ‘incursio,’ ‘incursus.’ 

5 It is true that Christ is sometimes shown wrathful, e.g. ‘Et circumspiciens eos cum ira’ 
(Marc 3, 5) but this statement is immediately followed by the milder ‘contristatus super 
caecitate cordiseorum.’ We are reminded of the development of Fr. courrouz ‘wrath’ from 
cor-ruptum ‘broken heart,’ and of Germ. Zorn from the radical of ‘to tear.’ 

* Henrici emphasizes the double aspect of anathema. It separates an individual from 
the community of believers and, at the same time, declares him sacred, belonging to God 
and liable to His revenge (Cain the cursed is declared sacred by God, Gen. 4, 15). This 
explains the meaning of Fr. sacré ‘damned,’ and the Sp. jvoto a Dios!, lit. ‘I devote some- 
one or something to God’ (Tertullian had used déudtémentum to render dv4deua). There 
was also in Roman religious law a deudtid ‘qua irae deorum et ultioni aliquem addicimus et 
ueluti sacrum caput malis omnibus destinamus’ (Realenzykl., loc. cit.). 
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7 The same Saint Paul, who says (I Cor. 12, 3) ‘Ideo notum uobis facio, quod nemo in 
spiritu Dei loquens, dicit anathema Iesu,’ makes a definite pronouncement of anathema at 
the end of the same letter (16, 22): ‘Si quis non amat Dominum nostrum Iesum Christum, 
sit anathema, maranatha.’ The two statements are not contradictory if we consider them 
on the different levels (inner religious feeling—discipline in the community) to which they 
belong. 

8 Hoops, Reallexikon d. germ. Altertumskunde under Gottesgnade, mentions the fact that 
King Ethelred considered himself as a representative of God among the Christians. 

® Sometimes in the Anglo-Saxon documents of Eadward the angel of revenge is mentioned 
(c. 1045): ‘. . . seciat se procul dubio ante districti tribunal iudicis titubantem tremebun- 
dumque tuba archangeli perstrepente anathematizatum,’ cf. ‘maledictionis gladio trans- 
fixus anathema sit,’ which is again reminiscent of the wording in charts of the Cid, where 
this hero asks the bishop to punish those who encroach on his stipulation: ‘quatinus eos 
gladio anathematis feriat et animadversionis ultimo jaculo districte confodiat’ (cf. Lac- 
tantius: ‘gladius animaduersionis,’ and in Decr. Grat. ‘the sword of anathema’). In Ead- 
ward’s charts we also find repeatedly the phrase ‘aeterno anathemati subiacere’ which gives 
the result of the ‘incursus.’ Cf. the irae Dei subiacere of the Bible. Pharr quotes from 
corpus juris canonici ‘excommunicationi subdatur.’ 

10 Cf. also a passage from an Italian translation of St. Augustine’s sermons (which I have 
not been able to identify) :‘Perduto Iddio, si perde la speranza, e incorri in odio degli Agnoli, 
e tutti i Santi ti sono per nimici’ (Tomm.-Bell.). 

11 The Biblical word indignatio, descriptive of God’s wrath (iram indignationis, Lam. 4, 
11) is here applied to the King. Compare, in French, the attestations (c. 1312) ‘sus ]’en- 
cours de notre indignation’ (Godefroy), ‘encourir 4 l’indignation’ (Chron. de St. Denis, La- 
curne). Especially in Spain the parallelism of vocabulary for God and King has been 
developed to a great extent: the application of maiestas to Charles V (and the consequent 
development of crimen laesae maiestatis, referring to the King—whereas, before, there had 
been only a crimen laesae maiestatis diuinae); the parallelism of the invocation ‘i Aqui de 
Diosj ’—‘i Aqui del Reyi’; the use of vos (instead of vosotros) only for God and King. 

12 Compare, in DuCange under tratus, the meaning, attested in medieval French docu- 
ments, ‘male habitus, multatus; maltraité, puni’ (lit. ‘the object of ira’). It must be re- 
membered that the feudal system was built primarily on a community of spontaneous 
feelings which, only secondarily, tended to become concretized in material advantages, cf. 
medieval Latin honor or beneficium ‘fief,’ amor et fidelitas ‘feudal relationship between over- 
lord and liege’ (E. Wechssler, ZF SL 24.159 f. and Das Kulturproblem des Minnesangs, p. 153, 
especially the line from an Old French epic poem: ‘ Li cuers d’un ome vaut tot ]’or d’un pais’ 
and the quotation from Goethe and Schiller about a civilization ‘wo die Selbsttatigkeit auf 
sich allein angewiesen ist, wo man nicht moralisch, politisch, mechanisch, sondern persén- 
lich wirkt’). It is characteristic that when there is tra or disunion between overlord and 
liege, the latter was considered free from his obligations (therefore the formula iratus et 
pacatus was inserted in contracts to provide for all circumstances, cf. DuCange under 
iratus). 

It is consistent with the feudal conception of banishment from the territory of an overlord 
as a manifestation of his anger, that the troubadours, who use feudal metaphors of their 
domna, should represent her anger as entailing banishment—and banishment meant no- 
whereness, the darkness of a finis terrae: Bernart de Ventadour: ‘ [since midons has no mercy 
for the troubadour’s love] e vau m’en, puis ilh no-m rete [= since she does not keep me as a 
liege], caitiu en issilh, no sai on’ (Wechssler). 

In the 14th-century Libro de buen amor, st. 224, we read: ‘Por tu mala cobdigia [of Love] 
los de Egipto morieron, Los cuerpos enfamaron, las animas perdieron; Fueron e son ayrados 
de Dios los que te creyeron’....And in st. 183, again directed against Love: ‘partes lo 
[thy servant] del amiga al ome que ayras’ (transitive use of ayrar ‘to banish’). 

18 Perhaps it is the solemn character of the Scriptural word ira which has led to its re- 
placement in modern Romance languages by Fr. courrouz, colére, furie, Sp. safia, It. collera, 
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furia etc., when the anger of common human individuals is involved. Later the Bible 
translations must have abandoned the word, even when used of God. Eng. wrath has been 
used from the beginning mostly of God’s violent anger. We have to do here with the ter- 
minology of a ‘sacred language,’ originally reserved for God, which tends to disappear in 
our civilization. Zelotes belonged first to those ‘theomorphic’ terms; today, on the con- 
trary, the word ‘jealous’ (< Zelotes) used of God is apt to make a strangely anthropomor- 
phic impression (cf. Grzywacz, ‘Hifersucht,’ Munich 1937). 

4 The verb ‘to have’ is used here as so often in Romance with abstract nouns in OF: 
avoir paradis, Dieu, se bien non, blasme, O. Milan. malipando ‘unhappy’ (= male avendo) 
etc. and especially in imprecations: Southern Ital. malannaggio, Sp. mal haya, OF male 
gote aiesetc. Particularly important for us is the OF phrase (mal)dehé ait = De hé ait ‘may 
he have God’s hate’ (later contracted to dehait) which G. Paris has brilliantly explained 
(Mél. ling. p. 488). 

18 Tf this view is correct, the Catal. encorre’s must be separated from Sp. correrse ‘to feel 
ashamed,’ which originates in the medieval penalty of ‘chasing’: un hombre corrido was a 
man who has suffered the indignity of being chased (REW under currere). 

16 Compare, for the verb, OF metre blasme a qqch. 

17 This is the oldest English attestation of the verb to incur. It is significant that it 
contains an obsolete construction. 

18 To forcurse (attested in the twelfth century) contains the prefix for- of to forfeit, a 
word that has had a development similar to that of incurrere: ‘to trespass, to encroach on a 
law, to incur punishment’ (< OF forfaire, forfait < vulg. Lat. foris-facere, foris-factum). 

9 T do not know on what evidence H. L. Mencken bases himself when he writes in Ameri- 
can Speech 19.243, n. 10, that curse is a ‘euphemism’ for damn, ‘very old in English.’ It 
seems to me that the [in]cursus [irae Domini, regis] was in itself a fierce enough threat. 

20 There is also evidence of an alternation between the currere and the incurrere families, 
in that the usual Romance courir un danger, courir risque, Sp. correr peligro etc. has a Cata- 
lonian equivalent encorre’s perill (Aguil6) = Late Latin incurrere periculum. But it should 
be stated that, in the first case, there was originally an inner object (as in It. correre il palio, 
Eng. to run the gauntlet), whereas, in the second, the object is an exterior one. 

Thinking of the Late Latin hyperurbanisms udtissima = déudtissima and se plicare (> 
OSp. llegarse) = se applicare (Stolz-Hofmann p. 548), one might construct a Late Latin 
*cursus for incursus. 

31 We see the same dual development in many medieval expressions for ‘chastisement’: 
Sp. escarmiento, originally ‘moral self-improvement’ (< *ex-car-imentum, cf. Anales del 
Instituto ling. de Cuyo I1) came to mean ‘punishment.’ And any misfortune is conceived 
of as a consequence of sin; It. peccato!, Prov. pecaire! ‘it is a pity (c’est dommage, es ist 
schade!)’ originally mean ‘I have committed a sin’; Sp. /éstima means a ‘curse,’ then ‘suffer- 
ing, disadvantage,’ then ‘it is a pity.’ And the mauvais and méchant, the evil-doer, is 
originally a malifatius (an unhappy man) and ‘a man whose dice-throw chanced to be un- 
fortunate.’ 











ADDITIONAL NOTES ON RECONSTRUCTION 
G. BoNnFANTE 


Since the publication of my article On Reconstruction and Linguistic Method 
(Word 1.83-94 and i.132-161), several important statements have come to my 
attention, bearing on the same problems and which should be considered in 
connection with my treatment. There are also some misprints that I take this 
opportunity to correct. 

On the method of the usual phonemic change (1.84-85 and esp. note 4), note the 
following from Meillet in Mém. Soc. Ling. 8.288 (1894): ‘L. Havet (Mém. Soc. 
Ling. 2, pp. 266 et suiv.) et Collitz (Bezz. Beit. 2, p. 192) ont, dés le principe, 
soutenu le caractére primitif de k”, en donnant pour raison que le passage de k” 
a k est fréquent, et le passage inverse presque sans exemple: Osthoff s’est rangé 
& leur avis (P. u. Br. Beitr. 8, p. 283)), ainsi que Noreen (Urgermansk judléra, 
pp. 66 et 68). Il y a la en effet, sinon une démonstration, au moins un argument 
qui a d’autant plus de poids que |’autorité particuliére souvent attribuée aux 
langues orientales n’est justifiée par rien.’ Cf. also ibidem p. 293. These re- 
marks are quite correct, and the conclusion (Western IE k is older than Eastern 
IE k) is fully confirmed by areal linguistics (the Western languages, and es- 
pecially Latin, are an isolated area). It is another beautiful example of the 
concurrence of different methods of reconstruction. 

With regard to s- > h- (1.90, note 5), Meillet held the same opinion as that of 
Schwyzer quoted by me; see Mém. Soc. Ling. 8.293 (1894). 

To my note 6 (1.90), add references: E. Renan, De l’origine du langage’, Paris 
1875, pp. 157 ff. and also F. Boas, Encyclopedia of Social Sciences under Anthro- 
pology, p. 78. 

On the method of internal reconstruction (1.132 f., §8), we may now refer to 
Hoenigswald’s interesting new article in Language 22.138-42 (1946). Hoenigs- 
wald states in his introductory remarks (138): ‘The interplay of sound change 
and analogy may create patterns so typical as to make it possible to recover 
from them the process to which they owe their existence. Such internal re- 
construction serves to supplement the comparative method.’ His conclusion 
(142) reads: ‘This analysis of sound changes. . .furnishes the rules of internal 
reconstruction, a method which supplements or (in the absence of comparative 
data) substitutes for comparative reconstruction.’ I can see no point on which 
Hoenigswald and I disagree except some matters of formulation and, of course, 
expressions such as ‘loanwords’ and the ‘general [!] linguistic assumption of the 
regularity of phonetic change.’ 


To the authors I have listed dealing with the neolinguistic theories (1.151, note 
16), add: Maver, Slavia 7.148 (1928-9)—cf. Word 1.143; A. Sommerfelt, Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap 3.285 ff. (1929); C. Merlo, Italia dialettale 7.1 ff. 
(1931); Goidanich, ibidem 146 ff.; Meillet, BSL 27.7 ff. (1927); ibidem 28.4 ff. 
(1928); N. Dr&ganu, [storia sintaxei (Bucarest 1945) 223 ff.; I. Iordan, An 
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Introduction to Romance Linguistics, translated and in part recast by John Orr 
(London 1937) 273 ff. Add also the excellent Breviario di neolinguistica, by 
5. Bertoni and M. Bartoli (Modena 1925) and Bartoli, Linguistica spaziale in 
R. Biasutti, Le razze e i popoli della terra 1.30 ff. (Turin 1941); ep. now also his 
Saggi di linguistica spaziale (Turin 1945). 

Aside from mechanical misprints which the reader himself can correct, I note 
the following errors: 

At the end of §5 (1.86) add now G. Vidossi Linguistica ed etnologia (in R. Biasutti 
Le razze e i popoli della terra, Turin, 1941, vol. 1), especially the chapter 
Parallelismo tra forme del linguaggio e fasi di cultura (341 ff.) and I cicli linguistici 
di Wilhelm Schmidt (343 ff., particularly 346 for phonology); also the good bibli- 
ographical indications 349 f. 

1.92, note 7, add E. Renan, De l’origine du langage’ (Paris 1875) 157 ff. ; F. 
Boas, Encyclopedia of Social Sciences under Anthropology, (p. 78d); H.V. Velten, 
Studien zu einer historischen Tempustheorie des indogermanischen, KZ 60.185 ff., 
especially the conclusion p. 211 (1932-3). 

1.133, line 11 from bottom read Emerita instead of Eremita. 

In §16 (1.141) for the compromise sound reconstructed, read: ‘something inter- 
mediary like & or k* or § or x or ¢ or x or the like.’ To the references add Fick 
and Schmidt. 

1.143, line 14, add H. Hirt, Etymologie der neuhochdeutschen Sprache,? p. 410. 

1.148 note 11, add Specht, KZ 59.113 (1931): ‘Da das ungewdhnliche [sic] 
in der Sprache oft auch das Altertiimliche ist, so kénnte man die Vertretung 
pw, Aw, ww, vw fiir das Alte halten und py, pa usw. als Assimilation an den schlies- 
zenden Wurzelvokal der Hochstufe ansehen.’ 

In §17, the second and last sentences should read: ‘The method of the general 
phonemic trend (k > &, &, or s is easier than the reverse), the norm of the isolated 
area (Latin and the West in general) and the norm of the lateral areas (Tocharian 
+ Celtic; cf. also Sanskrit J: Latin g, Greek y and Skt. dkgas: Latin axis, Greek 
&fwv as opposed to Old Church Slavonic ost, Avestan a%a-) prove that k is the 
old sound, preserved in the West (centum-zone), but palatalized (and then as- 
sibilated) in a great part of the East (satam-zone). Likewise, Latin (an isolated 
area) preserves the old articulation of the labiovelars (qu, gu = k”, g”; not p, b 
as in Greek, Gallo-Brythonic, and Osco-Umbrian, nor k, g as in the East).’ 

In 1.158, note 36, line 1, read ‘Brandenstein’ instead of ‘Nehring.’ In 1.137 
line 9 read *n and *m instead of *n and *m. In 1.138, line 19, read ‘1938’ in- 
stead of ‘7938.’ 2 

Finally, I would like to add that it was only after I published my article that 
I came to see what Specht wrote in Deutsche Literaturzeitung 1932.538 ff., where 
he studies some problems also discussed by me. The reading of these pages en- 
tirely confirmed me in my previous opinion that the working methods of many 
Indo-Europeanists are now very much behind those of scholars working in 
other fields. 


Princeton University. 
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EVENTS 
EMILE BOISACQ 


Emile Boisacq, né 4 Namur en 1865, s’était signalé pour la premiére fois a l’attention du 
monde savant par la thése qu’il présenta en 1891 41’ Université de Bruxelles sur Les dialectes 
doriens, phonétique et morphologie; une bourse de voyage lui permit de compléter sa forma- 
tion de linguiste auprés des maitres de Heidelberg et de Paris. En 1895, il est nommé a 
l'Université de Bruxelles; 4 cété de l’enseignement de la linguistique, de la grammaire 
comparée, du sanskrit, il sera chargé aussi d’expliquer les auteurs latins et il créera & Brux- 
elles les cours d’archéologie classique; ces fonctions trés absorbantes ne l’empéchent pas 
d’édifier patiemment le grand ouvrage qui illustrera son nom: le Dictionnaire étymologique 
de la langue grecque dont les premiéres feuilles furent livrées a l’impression dés 1907: oeuvre 
considérable, d’une information vaste et soigneusement contrélée, of une extraordinaire 
richesse de faits est condensée avec un remarquable esprit critique. Entre-temps, Boisacq, 
outre de nombreux articles de caractére linguistique, avait publié de savoureuses traduc- 
tions d’auteurs anciens et notamment une premiére version frangaise des Mimes d’Hérondas. 
Il faut signaler aussi de nombreux comptes rendus qui s’échelonnent sur un demi-siécle d’- 
activité scientifique ainsi que des pages de vulgarisation ov il s’est montré ardent défenseur 
de la cause des humanités. Emile Boisacq s’est éteint 4 Bruxelles le 2 juin 1945. Son 
Dictionnaire reste un des précieux instruments de travail de |’helléniste et du linguiste 
et n’est pas encore prés d’etre remplacé. 

Maurice Leroy 


The announcement was made in the fall of 1946, of a new journal for general linguistics 
and cognate subjects, to be published in Haarlem with the title of Lingua. The editors 
are A. Reichling and A. W. de Groot. Lingua will print articles in English and French, 
but will accept and translate, without charge to the authors, writings in Italian or German 
or Dutch. There will be four issues a year. Authors will receive 50 free copies of their 
articles. Address A. W. de Groot, Univ. of Amsterdam, Catslaan 6, Aerdenhout, Holland. 

Word offers its greetings and cordial wishes to the new journal, with full confidence that 
under such able leadership it will surely establish itself as a leading and valuable medium 
of publication and an important source of stimulation for the linguistic world. 


According to the Manchester Guardian, Jan. 1, 1947, a conference is to be held in Berlin 
with educational authorities from the British, American and Soviet zones. Leading 
professors from German Universities, outstanding publishers, teachers, writers and printers 
will also take part. Prof. Wolfgang Steinitz, a member of the preparatory committee, 
proposes to confine reforms to small changes with widespread effect, involving few excep- 
tions and working toward international norms. He suggests (1) the abolition of capitals 
for common nouns, (2) use of ei alone instead of both ai and ei, (3) eu instead of du, (4) ss 
instead of the sz-sign, (5) f in place of v, (6) f in place of ph, (7) ks in place of z and chs, 
(8) k in place of ch when the sound is k, (8) omission of h in rh. 
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Bruno Mieuiorint, Linguistica. Firenze, Felice Le Monnier 1946. 110 pp. 

This book combines soundness of systematic thought with unobtrusive bril- 
liance of style, and completeness with brevity. It is by every general criterion 
an excellent and convenient manual of linguistics. Its approach, avoiding the 
one-sided preoccupations of some scholars, is exceedingly well rounded—a fact 
which is apparent by even a glance at the brief but choice bibliography. 

The five chapters deal with (1) the elements of the linguistic system, (2) lan- 
guage and society, (3) language in space, (4) language in time, and (5) language 
families. Thus, with no more than the inevitable minimum of overlapping (e.g. 
spatial relationships in language always have chronological implications, and 
both must be considered in dealing with language families), Migliorini covers 
the entire field of linguistic research, always avowedly with primary reference 
to Italian, but with quite a few illustrations from other languages. The ele- 
ments of the linguistic system (Ch. 1) are listed as (a) phonology, (b) morphology 
and syntax, considered together as two aspects of the same set of phenomena, 
and (c) the lexicon. In theory, this same division could be repeated mechani- 
cally in each of the remaining chapters, but actually is repeated only in Chapter 
IV, language in time, and quite justifiably disregarded in Chapters IT, III, and V. 
Migliorini clearly demonstrates, by the way, that the lexicon of a language is 
just as truly a system as is the phonology or the morphology, and that an in- 
dividual word cannot enter a language, pass out of use, nor change in meaning, 
without far-reaching consequences for other lexical elements in the same lan- 
guage. 

In a four-page preliminary note, Migliorini carefully distinguishes and defines 
the many ‘disciplines’ that treat of language. He views these disciplines quite 
neutrally, for the time being, as so many specialized fields of study, not in any 
way as divergent schools of thought. Of course specialized fields have a way of 
giving birth to separate schools of thought, even as the elephant was like a snake 
to the blind man who grasped his trunk, like a spear to the one who grasped his 
tusk, like a leaf to the one who grasped his ear, and soon. Thus dialect geog- 
raphy ever since Gilliéron has amassed evidence to contradict the neo-gram- 
marian principle that sound laws are without exceptions; thus historical grammar 
and preceptive grammar carry on thru the decades their irreconcilable feud. 
But such conflicts are allowed to appear only later, in the fuller exposition, where 
practically every major school of thought has its day in court. Perhaps the 
only one that is altogether slighted is the semantic school represented by 
Korzybski, Hayakawa, and others. Migliorini does not profess adherence to 
any one of the schools. It is apparent that his basic philosophy is idealistic, 
and that he holds the view that every word has its own history and rejects the 
view that sound laws are without exceptions; but he does not hesitate to adopt 
from any school whatever he conceives to be its solid contributions to the general 
discipline of linguistics. Such a synthetic method must be approved in a work 
intended to cover the field. 
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In this synthesis, however, the appearance of inconsistency is in one case not 
avoided. Migliorini treats the phonological system, in Chapter I, quite clearly 
in. terms of the phonemic doctrine of the Prague school and of L. Bloomfield, 
whose standard work Language is mentioned in the bibliography. Yet in the 
same section (17-18), he says that the sound § between vowels is always pro- 
longed in ‘correct Italian pronunciation.’ It is to say the least premature for 
him to bring up this question at this point, when he has not yet discussed the 
meaning of ‘correctness’ as applied to linguistic usage. Moreover, when he does 
deal with it, he concludes (46) that ‘such a language is always rather an ideal, 
an aspiration than a reality.’ It is superfluous to insist that the phonemic anal- 
ysis of a language must proceed on the basis of realities rather than aspirations. 
Of course Migliorini does not mean that Italians merely aspire to pronounce § 
long between vowels, but that the majority of educated Italians actually do; 
and it may not be entirely fair to bring such a remote context against him; but 
the whole difficulty could have been avoided by the choice of a more non-com- 
mittal phrase. 

Elsewhere in the same section, Migliorini once or twice seems not to have 
completely assimilated the phonemic doctrine which he expounds. On p. 11, 
he states that phonemes are produced by means of the lungs, larynx, vocal cords, 
mouth, nose etc. Sounds are indeed produced by the organs of speech, but 
phonemes are not. The term ‘phoneme’ is an abstraction of a rather high order. 
For instance the English phoneme p is not the initial sound of the word pin, nor 
the final sound of the word cap, nor the second consonant sound in the word 
spin, but an abstraction of the features which these and several other variants 
have in common, and by which they are distinguished from other sounds. Again, 
Migliorini points out (15) quite correctly that consonants written double in 
Italian are actually pronounced long, not with double articulation: for instance, 
the medial consonant sounds in both fatto ‘fact’ and fato ‘fate’ consist of im- 
plosion, tension, and explosion, the difference being that the tension continues 
for a longer time in fatto than in fato. However, he goes on to say that in such 
cases it is more proper to speak of ‘strengthened consonants’ than of ‘double 
consonants’—a statement that is valid only in mechanical phonetic but not in 
phonemic terms. In the English phrase hot tea there certainly exists the pho- 
nemic sequence tt, even tho it is only represented by one implosion, a relatively 
long period of tension, and one explosion; wherever the same phonetic sequence 
is found in the interior of a word, there is no objection to interpreting it as the 
same phonemic sequence—e.g. in the reviewer’s native pronunciation of the word 
eighteen, with a long duration of tension between implosion and explosion, as 
contrasted with eighty, where the explosion closely follows the implosion. Like- 
wise, the English word coolly must contain the phonemic sequence Ul, tho in 
sound the medial consonant differs from the I of coolie only in duration. This 
same line of reasoning is harder to apply to Italian, because of the great rarity 
of final consonants in that language, but there are such forms as il lessico ‘the 
lexicon’, where the undeniable phonemic sequence Il is actualized in sound as a 
single prolonged 1. Hence there is no need to object to the term ‘double con- 
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sonants’ in the phonemic analysis of English or Italian. A further argument, 
based on syllabification, is particularly applicable to Italian: in all such words 
as fatto, vanno etc., whoever does not admit the existence of double consonants is 
forced into the difficult position of maintaining that a single consonant may 
belong in part to the preceding and in part to the following syllable. 

A few errors or dubious statements in matters of detail should not be over- 
looked. The ‘indistinct vowel’ [a] of Fr. tenir is not ‘necessarily atonic’ (13): 
the reviewer has frequently heard this sound used by the French in oral spelling, 
with just as much emphasis as is given to any other vowel. That a real con- 
sonantic articulation is heard in the initial sound of Engl. water (14) seems an 
overstatement, since according to Migliorini vowels are basically sound (regular 
vibrations) and consonants basically noise (irregular vibrations), while the semi- 
vowels and semiconsonants are combinations of sound and noise in varying pro- 
portions; there is scarcely enough noise in the English w to make it more than a 
semiconsonant at most. On p. 18, Migliorini mentions that r is variously 
articulated in different languages, but retains in all of them a ‘vibrant character’ ; 
if this means a trill, the generalization breaks down when applied to English 
initial ras in red. On p. 41, Migliorini contrasts the great tendency to linguistic 
change in periods of social and political anarchy with the greater conservatism in 
times of stability. This is surely an oversimplification. Rarely has any country 
had such a series of strong and efficient sovereigns as those who ruled England 
approximately 1500-1700, but in just this period the English language was being 
radically transformed. It is imperative that other historical factors should 
receive full recognition : the revival of learning, the great voyages and discoveries, 
the rise of the merchant class, the development of experimental science, the in- 
tensification of contacts with foreign countries, all of which profoundly affected 
the English language 1500-1700, are not covered by even the widest application 
of the term anarchy. Inn. 1, p. 79, Migliorini gives German die ‘the’ (contrasted 
with Engl. the) as an example of the High German consonant shift. It seems 
best, however, not to consider the change of } > d as part of the High German 
consonant shift, since (1) this change is also found thruout the Low German area, 
and (2) High German does not show a parallel change of voiceless labial and 
velar spirants to homorganic plosives (f > b, x > g). With reference to p. 88: 
in the Italian expression far fare un vestito a un sarto ‘to have a tailor make a suit’, 
it is by no means certain that the infinitive fare is passive nor that a comes from 
Latin ab. The infinitive could be active, having un vestito as its object, in which 
case a would come from Latin ad, as a Romance paraphrase of the Latin dative 
with certain verbs of ordering and permitting (manddre, permittere, etc.), extended 
to other verbs such as facere which originally took the accusative.! In the paral- 
lel German construction with lassen, e.g. einen Anzug machen lassen, tho students 
are invariably taught to render this expression into English as ‘to have a suit 
made’, there is historically speaking no doubt that the infinitive machen is active, 


1 Cf. D. Norberg, ‘Faire faire quelque chose & quelqu’un’, Recherches sur |’origine latine 
de la construction romane, Sprdkvetenskapliga Sdllskapets Férhandlinger, Uppsala 1943-45, 
Bilaga E, 65-106, reviewed by Mario A. Pei, Word 2.90-92 (1946). 
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and that einen Anzug is its object; see the Grimm Wéorterbuch under lassen. To 
p. 98: Migliorini seems to underestimate the amount of arbitrary creation ex 
nihilo in modern languages, or rather he does not look for it in the right place. 
It is only in a few exceptional cases that a completely new word begins its life 
in a work of literature, as the creation of an author of genius: one such word is 
Swift’s Lilliput, which is undoubtedly a case of nice phonetic symbolism, but 
hardly of onomatopeia in the sense of imitation of natural sounds. The genuine 
creative impulse, however, is much stronger in non-literary than in literary 
language. Of course, many arbitrarily created slang words die without ever 
being adopted by the standard language, but this should not blind us to the 
fact that the creative impulse is there. It is not likely that sources can be found 
for jive, goon, hep, juke [box], jalopy; at the same time, it is uncertain whether 
any of these words will have other than antiquarian significance fifty years from 
now. Older examples of words which apparently were created in non-literary 
language are the now literary bamboozle, banter, job, sham, snob, and perhaps the 
still older boy and girl (‘affective’ words whose equivalents tend to differ widely 
even in closely related languages, cf. Fr. garcon, Sp. muchacho, Ital. ragazzo, all 
meaning ‘boy’). 

Disturbing misprints have been held toa minimum. Two are on p. 18, where 
in 1.15 ‘con una s’ should be ‘con una @’, and in 1.22 ‘a una s’ should presumably 
be ‘auna?’. On p. 19, 1.24, ‘pe v’ should presumably be ‘pe b’. On p. 70, 1.18, 
honeymoon should be written as a single word. This list is intended to be com- 
plete as regards cited letters and forms. 

One particularly brilliant section of this book is the first part (on sound 
changes) of Chapter IV (language in time)—an excellent confrontation and syn- 
thesis of the neo-grammatical principle of the regularity of sound change, and 
the ‘variopinta realta’ presented by the dialect geographers. Migliorini concludes 
at the end of this section (80) that it is not scientifically legitimate to consider 
the regular sound changes on an entirely different plane from those produced 
by analogy, and quotes with approval Parodi’s phrase about the ‘intimately 
analogical character of phonetic laws.’ The conclusion is entirely valid, but is 
perhaps not stated fully and explicitly enough. The point is that dialect geog- 
raphy shows each word to have its own history, a principle which Migliorini 
accepts elsewhere in the book; how then is it possible to account for the fact 
that sound changes do actually appear so regular when viewed macroscopically 
and in retrospect? The answer can only be that analogy operates promptly and 
‘intimately’ along with every sound change, making the separate histories of 
individual words follow like courses. An example would be the late Middle 
English change of 7 to ai as in write, ride, bite, my, mice, lice, writhe, glide, shine, 
wineetc. If our Middle English dialect records were as full as those of present-day 
French or Italian, we would undoubtedly find that the diphthongal pronuncia- 
tion appeared earlier in time in some words of this class than in others, and spread 
more rapidly in space. Retrospectively, however, it does not particularly mat- 
ter, since analogy was at work from beginning to end of the process, powerfully 
tending to keep together all words which had 7% before a change took place. In 
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consequence, this series of words now constitutes in all outward appearance a 
sound law without exceptions, just in the manner of the neo-grammarians. In 
the case of the similar sound change of 7 > au however, one word (Mod. Engl. 
room) resisted to some extent the operation of analogy ({raum] occurs in certain 
dialects in England, but not in any English or American usage called ‘standard’). 
So here even in retrospect it can be seen that each word has its own history, while 
at the same time the importance of analogy is apparent in the long series house, 
louse, mouse, how, cow, now, out, loud etc., including the dialectal [r4um]. 

A welcome novelty in a linguistic manual is Migliorini’s appreciation (52) of 
the linguistic efficiency and precision of chemical terminology. Consider for 
example the set of terms for compounds containing chlorine and various quanti- 
ties of oxygen (quoted in part by Migliorini): 


HCl = hydrochloric acid KCl potassium chloride 
HClO hypochlorous acid KCIO potassium hypochlorite 
HC10: chlorous acid KC10:2 potassium chlorite 
HC10s chloric acid KCIOs; potassium chlorate 
HClO, perchloric acid KCIO, potassium perchlorate 


The same system of prefixes and suffixes is applied to the exactly similar com- 
pounds with fluorine, bromine, or iodine in place of chlorine, with such complete 
consistency that the compound HIQ, has the surprising name of periodic acid. 
But it is in organic chemistry that the art of affixing and of composition is raised 
to the highest level of perfection, so that when one of the more elaborate organic 
compounds becomes important in the life of the layman, he can only refer to it 
by some abbreviation such as DDT, and rarely stops to think how clear and 
meaningful the full name is to the specialist, and what a notable linguistic accom- 
plishment this clarity is. 

In the reviewer’s total impression of Migliorini’s book, the most prominent 
and at the same time the most decidedly pleasing factor is the consistent recog- 
nition, explicitly here and there, implicitly thruout the entire work, that language 
is individual as well as social, used for expression as well ascommunication. One 
might say: it is the only art whizh isevery man’s. This creative paradox of the 
individual and social character of language is one of the things which does most 
to give this short book unique value, because it is not at all sufficiently empha- 
sized in most familiar manuals of linguistics. Migliorini sums the matter up 
(101) by saying that the essential character of language is ‘the individual exercise 
of a collective instrument.’ Add a few words descriptive of the collective in- 
strument—that it is a system of oral-aural conventions, frequently transformed 
into visual and sometimes into tactile signs—and you have a most adequate 
definition of language, and at the same time an ample apologia for linguistics as a 
discipline which deals most fully and intimately with the whole fundamental 
nature of mankind. 


CHARLES R. SLEETH 
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G. Bonrante, Los elementos populares en la lengua de Horacio. Madrid 1937. 

146 pp. 

This monograph, published under the date of 1937, has only recently become 
available. Despite the lapse of several years and the appearance of several 
studies on the subject of Vulgar Latin, Professor Bonfante’s work still remains a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the vocabulary of the educated Roman 
of Horace’s time. In the reviewer’s opinion, some of Bonfante’s conclusions 
concerning the character and chronology of Vulgar Latin have to be modified in 
the light of recent studies,! but his fine analysis of the difference between the 
literary genres and the classification of each in terms of its ‘vulgar’ or ‘popular’ 
character remain unassailable. 

Basically lexicographical in method, this study is an attempt to analyze the 
popular elements in the writings of Horace in order to determine—even if only 
indirectly—the lexical content of the Latin spoken by the average Roman in 
Horace’s day. Admitting his debt to W6lfflin and the Thesaurus Linguae La- 
tinae, Professor Bonfante has amplified the area of his investigation by using the 
Romance Languages as a touchstone in determining whether a given word or 
phrase used by his author is ‘popular’, archaic, poetic or merely a peculiarity of 
his style. 

After commenting a bit too severely perhaps on the well-known study of 
Bourciez? and giving a short bibliography,’ the author begins his listing and 
analysis. The work is arranged alphabetically and includes both the example 
and frequency of the word or expression studied. This is followed by a quanti- 
tative and qualitative comparison of Horace’s usage with that of other Latin 
authors and an evaluation as to its ‘popular’ character based upon its survival 
or non-survival in one or more of the Romance Languages. This method yields 
good results. He thus finds (p. 18) that Horace uses auricula as an absolute 
equivalent for auris without the slightest affective or diminutive nuance. He 
also finds 72 cases of facio in the Satires to 6 in the Odes, a proportion of twelve 
to one, indicating that the Satires are more ‘popular’ (p. 67). However, statisti- 
cal considerations are not the major consideration of the author, as we see in 
many instances: e.g. eguus is used 16 times in the ‘popular’ Epistles and Satires 
to only 5 of caballus (p. 27), canere is more frequent than cantare in Horace, while 
the opposite ratio of 11 to 1 isfound in Plautus. He concludes that caballus and 
cantare are the vulgar forms. An excellent study of obscene and vulgar words 
is also to be found (p. 35’and elsewhere). 

The listing is followed by a conclusion (130-46) in which the author resumes 
his findings and concludes with a discussion of his views concerning Vulgar Latin. 


1A good analysis of current theory on Vulgar Latin is found in A. Burger, Pour une 
théorie du roman commun, Mémorial des études latines 1943.162-9. See also H. F. Muller, 
L’époque mérovingienne (N. Y. 1945) and the studies of his students: Taylor, Pei, Trager, 
Sas, Jennings; the work of Dag Norberg, Schrijnen and his students; and H. Pirenne, Ma- 
homet et Charlemagne (Paris, Bruxelles 1937). 

2 J. Bourciez, Le ‘sermo cotidianus’ dans les satires d’Horace (Bordeaux 1927). 

* The monumental work of Max Bonnet on Gregory of Tours should be added. 
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He adheres to the views of Mohl and Bartoli, according to which not only is 
there no such thing as a Vulgar Latin text but not even three lines in Vulgar 
Latin exist (p. 136). Vulgar Latin is therefore an unwritten language which 
can be deduced from the Romance Languages and from the ‘vulgarisms’ which 
are found in texts like the Satyricon or the Satires of Horace. He distinguishes 
between the aristocratic, the popular and the vulgar levels in the language of 
Rome (132) and concludes that the language of Latin authors may be divided 
into categories ‘which correspond in a surprising manner to the so-called literary 
genres’ (136-7). Vulgarity declines in a descending scale in this list: epigram, 
comedy, letters, didactic and technical, elegy, oratory, philosophy, rhetoric, 
tragedy, epic, aeolian lyric and history. 

So far so good. There can be little doubt that Professor Bonfante has estab- 
lished these points. But then he proceeds to conclude that Vulgar Latin existed 
apart from the language of the Roman aristocracy which is transmitted to us by 
the best-known prose writers. This Vulgar Latin was not another level of Latin 
but a separate language (italics mine) existing side by side with Classical Latin 
(131). It is from this language that the Romance Languages are derived. 

It is difficult to see how one can postulate the existence of two separate lan- 
guages using lexicography alone. Furthermore, the monographs to which we 
have made reference (see note 1) show a complete transformation in the phonol- 
ogy, morphology and syntax in the later authors, without this in any way con- 
tradicting the lexical findings of Bonfante. Vulgar Latin exists when this trans- 
formation enters the domain of the written language to a perceptible degree, as 
for example in the Peregrinatio, Gregory of Tours, Fredegarius or the Formulae 
of Marculfus.5 Every aspect of language is affected, even the gender of nouns: 
dolor, amor, honor, ete. are changed to the feminine in many cases in: Ande- 
cavenses, 5, 2; 16, 28; 17, 28; 18, 7; Audoini, 562, 9; Eucherii 49, 16; Filibertt 601, 
12; Praeiecti 232, 10; Richariit 448, 15, ete. In the later texts examples are 
legion for almost all of the phenomena which we associate with the transforma- 
tion of Latin into Romance. As Professor Berger puts it (op. cit. 163): Vulgar 
Latin ‘c’est la langue parlée sans doute, mais parlée par tout le monde, c’est 
le sermo uulgaris de |’époque mérovingienne.’ Professor Bonfante has done a 
painstaking and thoro piece of work. Only an occasional erratum or possible 
omission is to be noted: p. 18 auzir should be Old Prov.; p. 26 geminées for gémi- 
nées; p. 50, note | sévrer for sevrer; p. 54 Sp. el cutis should be included; p. 94 
Elementien for Elementen. 


Louis FuRMAN Sas 


‘ This is the traditional point of view of Meyer-Liibke. See his Introduccién a la lin- 
giistica roménica, version of Américo Castro (Madrid 1926) 186 f. 

5 Note that in the mass of confusing data found in Spanish-American dialects only certain 
‘errors’ become acceptable and correct when they enter the best usage of the best authors of 
agivenarea. See A. Rosenblat’s Estudios sobre el espaftol de Nuevo Méjico (Espinosa) p. 114 
(Buenos Aires 1946) under -isto innovation and changes in gender. The best author of 
Merovingian days was Gregory and the fact that he accepts new trends in morphology and 
syntax by using them in his own writing helped to change the linguistic ideal and accelerate 
the process of transformation. 
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RicHARD Henry GEOGHEGAN, The Aleut Language. The Elements of Aleut 
Grammar, with a Dictionary in Two Parts containing Basic Vocabularies of 
Aleut and English. Edited by Fredericka I. Martin. United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior (sponsored by the Office of Indian Affairs, the Alaska 
Railroad, the General Land Office, and the Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions), Washington, D. C., 1944. 169 pp. 

This volume is based on the work of the Russian missionary Ivan Veniaminov 
(Innocent, Bishop of Alaska, later Metropolitan of Moscow), which was written 
in 1834 and published in St. Petersburg in 1846.!_ It is a translation and adapta- 
tion by the Irish sinologist, Richard H. Geoghegan, and was edited for publica- 
tion, after his death, by Miss Martin. Of a number of contemporary efforts in 


_Aleut linguistics, this is the first to be made available in published form. 


The volume is divided into three sections, The Elements of Aleut Grammar, 
Aleut-English Dictionary, and English-Aleut Dictionary, together with intro- 
ductory sections, explanatory sections and appendices by the editor and the 
translator. The dialect treated is that of the Fox Islands, which was, in number 
of speakers, the major dialect in Veniaminov’s time, and which has since that 
time spread westward, replacing the Atka dialect. 

The grammatical sketch is arranged according to the framework of European 
classical grammar. This is of course to be expected, considering that Veniami- 
nov wrote over acentury ago. But it is to his linguistic credit that he was well 
aware of the arbitrariness of such a scheme when applied to a language like 
Aleut. At the beginning of his sketch of morphology he writes: ‘It can almost 
be said that the Aleut language is formed from two parts of speech, from verbs 
and conjunctions or adverbs, because all nouns, adjectives, pronouns, participles, 
prepositions (actually postpositions ...), and some adverbs, have person, num- 
ber and common endings with verbs. Likewise verbs possess some of the attri- 
butes of nouns. At least all the words of this language can be divided into no 
more than three parts. ... But in accordance with the customary rules of all 
grammars, and in order to avoid confusion and excessive exceptions, I have sepa- 
rated the Aleut language into eight parts of speech.’ 

Veniaminov’s professed excuse for writing the work reflects the linguistic and 
anthropological philosophy of the time. He begins his Foreword thus: ‘I con- 
sidered the preparation of a grammar of such a language as Aleut almost a com- 
pletely useless labor because a grammar is not necessary for the Aleuts who can 
communicate their thoughts to one another without knowing grammatical rules, 
and who certainly will not retain their own tongue much longer. .. . But having 
seen with what zeal and untiring energy many have striven to gather all kinds 
of information, and how interesting to such persons are even the least fragments 
of knowledge, I decided to compose, if not a complete grammar, then at least to 


1 Opyt Grammatiki Aleutsko-Lisjevskago Jazyka. 

2 These include the grammatical sketch and dictionary of Dr. Ethel Aginsky, based on 
W. Jochelson’s notes of 1909, the recent work of Jay Ellis Ransom, and the translation of 
Veniaminov’s dictionary by Works Progress Administration translators at the University 
of Washington. See Jay Ellis Ransom, Aleut Linguistic Perspective, Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology 2.48-55 (1946). 
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formulate some grammatical rules of the language. Perhaps they will be useful 
to someone studying the origin of the language and will provide material for 
historical conjecture, because I have observed in this language word endings and 
expressions which are wholly superfluous to a primitive person for the communi- 
cation of his needs or for general understanding.’ The ‘superabundance of 
changes in tense and mood’ and ‘such a richness of expression for a primitive 
person to use’ led Veniaminov to the conjecture that this language might have 
been once ‘in better usage’ and might ‘stem from one of the oldest and richest 
languages.’ 

The language is polysynthetic, with suffixation as the only morphological 
process employed. The structure of the verb is that of base plus inflectional 
ending, where the base may be a single stem or a composite of stem plus one or 
several suffix glossemes,? and where the inflectional ending is made up of a theme 
which expresses mood, tense, and affirmation or negation, followed by a personal 
ending from one of seven alternate series. This is also basically the framework 
of the verbal structure in Eskimo, altho there is some variance in the details. 
Veniaminov listed 69 suffix glossemes, and Geoghegan adds a few more, bringing 
the total to eighty, which is perhaps about half the number within the resources 
of the language. Syntax is but briefly discussed in the space of two and a half 
pages. Veniaminov stated that ‘only where the rules of Aleut did not agree 
with the Russian language’ did he make definite rules. 

The first seventeen sections of the original, which dealt with the phonetics 
as represented in the Cyrillic alphabet and a comparison of Aleut sounds with 
Russian sounds, have been omitted by the translator or the editor in this volume, 
as being of little interest to English-speaking people. This is justified, consider- 
ing the immediate purpose of the book, viz., as a ‘practical handbook for travelers; 
for government personnel, teachers, physicians and public health nurses; and 
members of the Army, Navy and Coast Guard who are stationed at Aleut com- 
munities.’ But, it is unfortunate that in its place there is substituted nothing 
more than a couple of pages on the alphabet and pronunciation containing 


the most unsatisfactory descriptions. For example i—‘Its sound has been 
described as aspirated between the tongue and the air. [Misprint?] Difficult to 
describe, the aspirate sign results in a softening and drawling of the / sound.’ 
m—‘This sound is, as it were, “snorted” through the nose.” 

The Aleut-English dictionary comprises 28 pages and contains some 2400 
entries. Verbs are listed in the first person singular, present tense form. The 
English-Aleut section runs to 40 pages. 

It is to be hoped that a more thoro and modern treatment of Aleut may yet 
be published. In the meantime, however, altho this volume represents no 
linguistic advance over work of more than a century ago, it is nevertheless for- 


* Cf. Morris Swadesh, South Greenlandic (Eskimo) in Linguistic Structures of Native 
America (Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 6). 

‘A phonemic analysis of Aleut has been made by Prof. Roman Jakobsen on the basis of 
Jochelson’s notes. See A Note of Aleut Speech Sounds and A List of Words related to the 
Aleut language, Bul. of the N. Y. Public Library, August 1944 
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tunate to have this valuable early contribution made generally available to 
American linguists and anthropologists. 
F. G. LounsBury 


FinniscH-UGRISCHE ForscHUNGEN, Zeitschrift fiir finnisch-ugrische Sprach— 

und Volkskunde 29.1-344 (Helsinki 1946). 

The present issue of FUF constitutes an anniversary volume dedicated to the 
dean of Finnish linguists, the eighty year old Joseph Julius Mikkola. His career 
began with the publication of a much expanded version of his dissertation, under 
the title, Beriihrungen zwischen den westfinnischen und slavischen Sprachen. 
I. Slavische Lehnworter in den westfinnischen Sprachen (Mem. SFOu 8.1-193 
[1894]). It would have been instructive to follow Mikkola’s development over 
half a century of publication in the various fields of the history and language of 
the Finnish people, down to the 1938 revised version of his early monograph (Die 
dlteren Beriihrungen zwischen Osteefinnisch und Russisch), but no bibliography of 
his many works is appended here. Apart from a brief tribute, the volume con- 
tains varied contributions from twenty-six Scandinavian scholars, leaders in 
Finno-Ugric linguistics and related subjects. Except for a sprinkling of articles 
which deal with problems somewhat marginal to linguistics as such, the papers 
are predominantly diachronic in orientation. While this evidently does not 
reflect the entire state of Finno-Ugric linguistics even in Scandinavia, it never- 
theless indicates a predominant trend centered in Finland; it invites comparison 
with the issue of Language 22.57—-160, 1946, dedicated to Edgar H. Sturtevant, 
where, of ten articles, seven are historical, two descriptive, and one applying 
structural techniques to historical change. 

By far the most elaborate study in the volume is Erkki Itkonen’s Zur Frage 
nach der Entwicklung des Vokalismus der ersten Silbe in den finnisch-ugrischen 
Sprachen, insbesondere im Mordwinischen (222-337), which attempts to show 
that the vowel system of Lapp and Mordvin must necessarily be explained in 
terms of the Finnic; this constitutes a rejection of Steinitz’ point of view (cf. 
Geschichte des Finnisch-Ugrischen Vokalismus, 1944; also, SIL 2.67-8 and Lan- 
guage 20.166-7 [1944]), namely, that, in its origins, the Finnic system of short 
and long vowels was like the present Ostyak and Cheremiss systems, and became 
what it is under the influence of Baltic languages, at a time subsequent to the 
separation of Finnic from Lapp and Mordvin. Y. H. Toivonen (160-7) also 
writes about the history of some Finno-Ugric vowels, emphasizing the close con- 
nection between the development of initial vowels and initial labial fricatives, 
especially in Vogul; his remarks also appear to be stimulated by Steinitz’ recent 
book. 

Three articles deal primarily with Lapp. Konrad Nielsen’s The Use of Pro- 
nominal Adverbs of Place with the Termination -ggé in Finmark Lapp (32-6) 
is essentially a semantic study. J. Qvigstad (37-51) gives a readily quantifiable 
compilation of word groups from several Lapp dialects to show the distribution 


1 News of his death has come, since this review went to the printer, thru Jalo Kalima’s 
obituary in Virittdld 1946. 270-2. 
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of the rare initial h. T. I. Itkonen’s Uber die lappischen Masseinheiten (52-68) 
may properly be classed as a study in ethno-linguistics (cf. C. F. Voegelin and 
Z. 8. Harris, Linguistics in Ethnology, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 
1.455-62 [1945]); in general, for units of length, original Lapp morphemes are 
used, 37 of which are discussed in detail, including a drawing; for units of cubic 
and mass measurements, morphemes are borrowed from neighboring peoples, 
and these are treated more briefly. 

Two papers are centered on Samoyed: T. Lehtisalo (117-9) examines four 
etymologies, and A. J. Joki (202-21) searches for Sino-Tibetan loanwords. The 
latter article assumes that Ket (or Yenisei-Ostyak) is a Sino-Tibetan language: 
but cf. Roman Jakobson, American Anthropologist 44.602-20 (1942), where this 
language is classified with Paleosiberian, and the Sino-Tibetan hypothesis is said 
to ‘give cause for doubt.’ 

Two etymologies by Ojansuu are discussed. Eino Nieminen (69-75) rejects 
the theory that Southern Estonian kezv ‘barley’ is a Latvian loanword from 
ciezva ‘couch-grass’. Jalo Kalima’s (87-8) discussion of Vepse muga ‘lye’ will 
be of interest to Slavic scholars: this word cannot come from the dialect of 
Pskov, for phonological reasons. Matti Liimola (168-78) gives five Ugric 
etymologies and a Mordvin one. 

V. Kiparsky (76-86) examines the treatment of é in Slavic loanwords borrowed 
into Finnic languages. 

A number of articles deal with historical morphology. Paavo Ravila (16-22) 
explains the formation of bahuvrihi compounds in the Finno-Ugric languages. 
T. E. Uotila (23-31) treats two plural morphemes: Ziryen n and Cheremiss 
fla, Blak, lak. Lauri Kettunen (109-12) traces the abessive morpheme in 
Finnish to Karelian origins. Niilo Ikola (149-58) examines the plural genitive 
forms of personal pronouns in the western dialects of Finland. 

Two papers deal with historical semantics. Lauri Hakulinen (113-6) studies 
the Finnish verb vdsyd ‘to tire’ in its marginal meanings, ‘to wear out, to dry up, 
etc.’ Martti Rapola (179-89) further scrutinizes, especially in the early literary 
dialect, that Finnish word so fraught with emotional implications, sisu, which 
can perhaps best be translated as ‘guts’ (i.e., ‘courage, heart, etc.’). 

The scope of several articles extends outside the Uralic group. G. J. Ramstedt 
(120-6) deals with the development of the Turkish conditional. Pentti Aalto 
(127-33) examines the Old Turkish inscriptions at Orkhon, especially in connec- 
tion with the horse culture. Martti Riasinen (190-201) seeks to determine 
Volga-Bulgarian influences in the west thru loanwords in Russian from Bul- 
garian-Chuvash. 

Finno-Ugric folklore is represented by two studies. Uno Harva (89-104) 
writes of the divinity of wind and navigation, Ilmarinen, first mentioned by 
Agricola in 1551. V. J. Mansikka, in his Die Patrone des Leinbaues bei den 
Finnisch-Orthodoxen (105-8) discusses the holy brothers among the Greek- 
Orthodox Karelians, to whom the attendant culture complex seems to have 
diffused from the Russians. 

Archeology is represented by Aarne Ayripiid’s (134-41) description of a 
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Finnish fibula from a Slavic castle wall in Riigen, including photos of round 
buckles with four ‘snakes’ from Finland, and a distribution map of types. 

In 1938, the phonetician A. Sotavalta published a very interesting theory in 
his Die Tonstruktur der Vokale und die Tonleitern der Musik (Sitzungsberichte 
der Finnischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, pp. 90-106), where he proposed a 
connection between the origin and development of musical scales on the one 
hand and vowel structures on the other, so that, say, the pentatonic scale would 
have originated with peoples (e.g., the Indo-Europeans) whose language included 
a five vowel system, etc. A. O. Viiisinen (142-8), a musicologist, here offers 
further remarks on this theory, especially stressing diffusional factors. 

Another speculative article comes from Bjérn Collinder’s prolific pen, On the 
Relationship between Thought and Linguistic Expression (3-15), which touches 
on several psychological questions of concern to the linguist. 

The concluding article, by Andrej Rudnev (338-44), deals with a specific 
Russo-Finnish translation problem: the meaning of the terms ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ 
in Russian and in Finnish school grammars. It raises terminological issues of 
general interest to translators of grammars: ‘very often indeed a grammar of a 
foreign language is literally translated into another tongue, though many of 
the grammatical terms are completely incompatible in those two languages.’ 

The editors of this volume are to be congratulated on gathering such a variety 


of material that will be read by linguists outside the Finno-Ugric group, and by 
culture historians everywhere. 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 





